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r l HE most important thing happening on the 
Continent is the internal development of 
Germany, but it is not easy to gauge with 

confidence. Messages sent out of Germany by the 

correspondents of Allied or American newspapers should 
be read with considerable jreserve while the country is 
still at war with us ; they have to get through a German 
censorship which undoubtedly utilises them for propa- 
ganda. There is evidently some degree of military 
disorder in Berlin; but the curious attempts at coups 
d'état yesterday week from both the anti-Bolshevik and 
the Bolshevik sides suggest by their comparative blood- 
lessness and total lack of result that neither side is 
yet ready for a trial of force. The propaganda of 

Bolshevism at Berlin by Liebknecht and his Spartacus 

Group is carried on quite openly, without interference 

and evidently not without some sympathy from the 

Minority representatives in the Cabinet. But its 

strongest appeal, as in Russia, is to the soldiers who have 

deserted, and these are not, as they there were, the 
preponderant number. ‘The soldiers with the colours 
are said to be anti-Bolshevik, but not for the most part 
counter-revolutionary. There seems no doubt that the 
civi! population in the West and South of Germany is at 
least as firm against counter-revolution as that in the 
despotic North-East, though it pretty steadily condemns 

Berlin’s Bolsheviks and demands the election of a 

Constituent Assembly. If the Allies would use their 

economic influence to ensure the Assembly's convoca- 

tion, they would perhaps render the greatest service 
to Germany’s future and Europe’s peace that is at the 
moment within their power. 


* 2 * 


Unfortunately, at this moment, we can feel less 


certain than we have done at any time in the last four 
years that the Allies will act wisely here or elsewhere. 





despondency by remembering that the time between 
the Armistice and the Congress was bound to be a 
difficult one, that President Wilson’s arrival may clear 
the air, and above all that we should be rash to judge 
the attitude of Ministers after the election by the trash 
which, flagellated into violent agitation by the irre- 
sponsible Press, they talk from election platforms. 
The speeches of “ the successor of Pitt ’’ have been on 
the lowest levels of demagoguery, as regards both 
manner and matter. Many thinking people, even 
among those who have felt obliged, faute de mieua, to 
support the Coalition for the time being, have been 
shocked at the levity with which Mr. George and some 
of his colleagues have been treating great issues at the 
most momentous crisis in the world’s history. From 
some of his ambiguities Mr. George has been forced to 
emerge ; he now is apparently pledged to expel every 
German from these shores and prevent any more from 
landing, and he appears to have decided with his 
colleagues that if the Continental Powers do not abandon 
conscription we shall not abandon it either—though that 
is not how he puts it. But his references to the League 
of Nations continue to be deplorably slight and vague, 
and his longest disquisition on indemnities was full of 
sins of commission and omission. He has apparently 
forgotten that it was universally assumed, and with 
reason, that we had accepted the principle that the 
indemnity should be purely reparative. But he does 
realise that there are limits to what can be got out of 
Germany, and he struggles wildly to keep hold of this 
fact whilst at the same time satisfying those who 
clamour, without pretence of thought, that the Hun 
shall pay the whole cost of the world war. 


* * * 


We may presume that he will win his election and 
with a large, if motley, majority. Vast numbers of people 
will vote for a Government which they dislike because 
they see no other in sight; the Government will be 
assisted by plentiful three-cornered fights; the appeal 
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to passion has been worked for all it is worth; and the 
last-moment grants of increased unemployment benefit 
and allowances have not been forgotten. The old official 
Opposition is discredited, rudderless, and apparently 
doomed to progressive decay ; the Labour Party is still 
to the great mass of electors a new party, and it is 
only just making a beginning in most of the rural 
constituencies. The Labour Party would probably 
have to win two hundred seats to put the Coalition in a 
minority ; and that is not conceivable. We may take 
it that Mr. George will continue in the seat of Pitt until 
the next election, which we do not think will be five 


years hence. 
a co # 


How large his majority is likely to be is a most difli- 
cult matter about which to prophesy. The common 
estimate among men of experience is that, leaving the 
Sinn Feiners out of account, the Coalition—which will 
be overwhelmingly Tory—will have a majority of about 
two hundred ; but all the “ experts” confess that at 
no election within living memory has an analysis of the 
situation been more difficult. It is universally assumed 
that the Labour Party will double, or more, in size ; 
a membership of 120 is not out of the question. If 
large gains are made, they will mostly be made in the 
North of England ; the progress of Labour in Scotland 
suffers from the extreme doctrines of its most energetic 
Scottish leaders, and in the agricultural South of Eng- 
land the work of propaganda and organisation has not 
gone far enough, though reports from the rural constitu- 
encies uniformly indicate that the agricultural labourer 
is at last awake and on the move. 


* cy % 


If Labour succeeds as it is expected to succeed, it 
may overtake the Asquith Party, and send to West- 
minster what will be the principal party in Opposition. 
It scarcely needs saying that on the prudence and states- 
manship of its conduct of business in the next Parlia- 
ment depends its whole future. The Party has a pro- 
gramme, a habit of foresight, a standard of political 
morality, a knowledge of working-class conditions with 
which no other party can compete. But at present Mr. 
Henderson, as the leader of a very small Parliamentary 
Party, has not yet got a strong potential Front Bench 
at his command. It is essential, if the Party is to earn 
the great future to which it aspires, that it should 
produce and recruit in the near future a personnel 
capable of managing all the varied affairs of the State. 
We await, with anxiety, a closer knowledge of the 
quality of the new members whom the election will bring 
in; and we impress upon both the local and the central 
leaders the necessity, throughout the next Parliament, 
of systematically endeavouring to secure for by-election 
vacancies candidates with special political qualifications 
who will bring to the Party in the House a steady 
stream of administrative talent and debating strength. 


BY xs 


An Irish correspondent writes: It is likely that 
the only Irish members attending the next Parliament 
will be Mr. T. P. O’Connor and the little group of 
“Ulster” Unionists. However badly the Sinn Fein 
policy of abstention may work, it is inconceivable 
that the Sinn Feiners should abandon it. Preferably 


they would quit politics and return to their Irish 
grammars. Under no circumstances will the Sinn 
Fein representatives turn up in London; and it is 
understood that the Dillonites, should their number 
fall below twenty, will for the time being prefer to 
remain in Ireland—not as a matter of principle, but 
as a matter of expediency. This party will survive 
as a small fighting force, having its chief strength in 
the North, and even while it stays away from 
Westminster, will continue to preach the doctrine of 
Parliamentary action to the Irish people. Catholic 
Belfast remains nobly faithful to Mr. Devlin, as the 
story of the evicted tenant in the Falls Road has 
testified. She had been out for the day, and on her 
return home found herself expelled from her lodging 
for non-payment of rent, and the landlord in possession. 
After vain disputes she submitted to her fate on condition 
that there should be returned to her “me _ Robert 
Emmet, me Joe Devlin, and me wee holy God.” 


% x % 


The peril of a continuance of Compulsory Military 
Service for this country, to which we referred last week, 
is evidently of the gravest. We are informed that 
every member of the Army Council regards it as essential, 
in order to enable the United Kingdom to deal with the 
menace of revolution throughout Europe ; and, as one of 
the chiefs did not hesitate to add, in order to cope with 
industrial trouble at home! The remarkable letter 
from one General to another, which Mr. J. H. Thomas 
revealed in his speech on Tuesday—in which a complete 
scheme of compulsory training and service was described, 
from Continuation School to the age of 40—was implicitly 
admitted as authentic by Mr. Lloyd George, who could 
only say that it had not yet been before the War Cabinet. 
But Lord Milner, who as Secretary of State for War 
may be privy to the scheme, is as apprehensive of 
industrial upheaval at home as he is of “ Bolshevism ” 
abroad; and, to do him justice, has always desired 
universal military service for the people’s own good. If, 
as is currently reported in Pall Mall, he has made its 
adoption—after ‘all the nonsense about a League of 
Nations has been cleared away ’’—a condition of his 
continuance in office, the inability of the Prime Minister 
to make a frank denial of so damaging an el-ction 
rumour may be explained. 


* * * 


The Daily Chronicle, which bears nowadays all the 
stigmata of its new relation to the Prime Minister, was 
flying an interesting kite last Wednesday. It urged 
that the Labour Party should hold itself free, when the 
Ministry is reconstructed after the General Election, 
to let its members enter the Coalition Government, so 
that they may gain the necessary experience for forming 
their own Administration later on, and “ to co-operate 
as Ministers in carrying Mr. Lloyd George’s programme 
into operation.”” Once more the net is to be spread, the 
tempting bribe of office. made, the best side of the 
workman’s character appealed to! But the Labour 
Party knows now that entry into a Ministry with 
persons holding different views, and possessing much 
greater official adroitness and Parliamentary influence, 
means that Labour is “done” every time; that all 
Ministers being required to support every Government 
proposition, the Labour Ministers find themselves not 
only responsible for, but also forced to vote for measures 
and acts of which they completely disapprove; and 
that the Labour Ministers become, in fact, hostages 
in the enemy’s camp, tacitly pledged to suborn their 
own Trade Unions and Labour Parties into acquiescence 
with whatever the Government decides. Just imagine 
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(1) the forthcoming Budget, which is, we are told, 
necessarily to include drastic new taxation on com- 
modities, as the only alternative to much heavier taxes 
on wealth than the Chancellor will be permitted to 
impose; (2) the “ Restoration of Trade Union Con- 
ditions,” as to which members of the Government 
privately admit that the pledge will not be kept ; 
(8) the repeated postponements that we shall have in 
the discharge of the great bulk of the men from the 
Army; (4) the failure of the Government either to 
prevent Unemployment—there is admittedly no in- 
tention whatever of adopting the plan of prevention— 
or effectively to interfere with the employers’ deter- 
mination to reduce wages; and (5) the breakdown of 
the project for making good the shortage of houses— 
the Treasury simply will not hear of advancing the 
necessary £300,000,000 to which certain progressive 
members of the Administration sought, in effect, to 
commit the Government. A Labour Ministry would 
have its own plans for solving these problems. But 
in a Ministry with Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, 
who would have behind them a majority of the House 
of Commons, the Labour Ministers would be merely 
decoy ducks for the delusion of the wage-earning class. 


* * * 


General W. G. H. Salmond’s flight in an aeroplane 
from Cairo to Karachi via Damascus, Bagdad, Bushire, 
Bandar Abbas, and Charbeh has opened up an air 
route to India for the first time. The event might 
almost be compared to Blériot’s flight across the Channel, 
so insular has India hitherto been, and so inaccessible 
to any rapid approach except by sea. The develop- 
ment, however, was sure to come, and before long we 
shall probably see regular aerial communication with 
India along some less circuitous route. The case of the 
Indian mails is one of those in which an air service offers 
a very substantial acceleration indeed over the best 
time-table that has been practicable hitherto. It 
should thus be of considerable importance in the near 
future for commercial as well as for Government pur- 
poses, in spite of its inevitably high cost. This is the 
sort of case which the Government Committee which 
has just reported on the possibilities of commercial 
air-services after the war had in mind. Its report 
gives no encouragement to those enthusiasts who have 
visualised aeroplanes supplanting all other means of 
transport; it merely suggests that they will be con- 
venient for mail-carrying, for transport of light goods 
to places not easily reached by train, and for rapid 
emergency work, whether with passengers or with 
packages. It makes it plain, however, that in ordinary 
commercial transport trains and ships will still be 
dominant, and that before we can hope for large aerial 
expansion the systematic development of aero- 
dromes and routes will be necessary. 


* * * 


We publish this week the first instalment of The 
Prisoners of Mainz, by Mr. Alec Waugh, whose school 
novel, The Loom of Youth, was so widely discussed last 
year. Mr. Waugh was taken prisoner in the spring 
offensive, and has just returned from Germany. Un- 
like most of our officers and men who were taken 
prisoners in the earlier stages of the war, he did not 
suffer from the bestial cruelty with which countless 
German civilians and soldiers disgraced themselves. 
He has set down accurately what he saw, heard and felt. 
His diagnoses of the current German outlook this year 
are his own, but his narrative is the evidence of one 
witness, and a very observant one, as to what Germans 
at the front and at home were like in the final year of 
the war, from the time of the last desperate offensive 
to that of the Revolution. 





SHALL THE HARVEST BE 
REAPED? 
S . 
arrives, the attention of our people and 
Government may be recalled to what is by far 
peace. Victory and an armistice having been obtained, 
there is a natural tendency to take the peace for granted. 
he paramount issue is the League of Nations. Its 
institution, or the failure to institute it, will shape and 
could not hope to set it up without an Allied victory ; 
the presentation of it as a substitute for one was prepos- 
whereby an Allied victory may be followed. On the 
contrary, it is one of two very broad alternatives. The 
make its choice between rival conceptions. 

One of these conceptions is the ending of war for all 
wars as inevitable, and would merely seek to secure for 
the Powers at present victorious such strategic and other 
correlative handicaps on their beaten adversaries. For 
the one, which looks to a democratic League of Nations, 
part in it, is an Allied interest. The other cares little or 
nothing how Germany is governed; it only cares how 
degree and for the maximum period of years. From the 
League standpoint it is important that the Hohenzollerns 
risk of their resuming control over Germany should as 
far as possible be eliminated. But from the non-League 
it might be even held to our interest that they should 
survive to be a factor for civil war and disintegration in 
League it was always essential to dismember the anti- 
national Austro-Hungarian Monarchy; and equally 
Germany, save by stripping off its non-German portions 
—Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, and North Sleswig. The 
they rather regret the fall of the Hapsburgs, since it 
has opened a door for nine million Austrian Germans to 
burn the midnight oil over schemes for disintegrating 
German national unity, whether by fostering the sepa- 
French provinces or protectorates out of Germany west 
ofthe Rhine. We need scarcely add that the two schools 
school it means the repairing of Allied losses ; they may 
feel its necessity, but can only regret the long burden 
non-League school the imposition of this burden may be 
what in their hearts they most value. 
is thus clear-cut ; that between their champions is less 
so. Just as there were pacifists before the armistice 
the break-up of Austria-Hungary, which was indis- 
pensable to its foundation, so now the same pacifists are 
deprecating the punishment of German criminals. It 
must be admitted, we fear, that so far the non-League 
the easier cards to play. If there is to be no League of 
Nations, or only a sham one, diplomacy will stand in 


the General Election ends and President Wilson 
the most pressing problem ahead of us—the problem of 
No greater mistake could be made. 
colour every other term in the coming treaties. We 
terous. But it is not the only or inevitable policy 
world stands now at a parting of the ways. It must 
foreseeable time. The other assumes the recurrence of 
advantages as may be practicable, while imposing 
the democratisation of Germany, so as to fit her to take 
she may be internationally weakened, in the maximum 
and their accomplices should be punished, and that all 
standpoint it scarcely matters what becomes of them ; 
German politics. Again, for the realisation of the 
essential not to dismember the territory of national 
disbelievers in a League see both matters differently ; 
rejoin the German Empire; on the other hand, they 
ratist movements within Germany itself, or by carving 
imply different views on reparation. For the League 
which it will impose on the people of Germany. To the 
The conflict between the ideas and their implications 
who professed a great desire for the League, yet opposed 
at one with the reactionaries in the Allied countries in 
school is playing its cards more cleverly. ane | are also 
the old paths with which it is perfectly familiar. The 


proposal to create a real League means asking everybody 
to do something new, difficult, problematical, uncom- 
fortable, and overt. 


It requires the statesmen of each 
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associated country to put forward a scheme for the 
whole ; instead of (as is so much easier and less con- 
tentious) being content to formulate a list of their 
country’s individual demands, and to obtain the several 
assents of their colleagues by the usual methods of 
back-scratching and log-rolling. It calls on them to 
think internationally. It we a large basis of pre- 
agceement. Anxious as all the belligerent populations 
must be to exclude any repetition of the last four years’ 
catastrophe, their vast inarticulate desire will obtain 
no final expression or satisfaction in the Peace unless 
outside the Conference chamber it has been reduced 
to a much clearer form than at present, and commands 
in that form a much wider support. 

Who is to give the impulse for this? All eyes are 
turned on President Wilson. We can but hope that 
he will once again rise to the call. Yet it would be 
absurd to expect him to prevail by his single force. In 
this matter Great Britain and the United States must 
act together. The League of Nations idea was born in 
Great Britain; it has been most powerfully developed 
in Ameriea ; it still wins little but lip-service in France 
or Italy. We do not mean that our Continental Allies 
are hostile, but they are extremely incredulous. For 
them, with their land-frontiers, the question of future 
security in war is too urgent to be left hazarded on 
“‘a peradventure.”” Nor can they be reasonably ex- 
pected to cease doubting till they see the two English- 
speaking countries agreeing to provide the future 
League with a solid basis. 

Such a basis might be furnished by uniting the force 
of the vast controls which the British Empire and the 
United States can respectively exert over the world’s 
supply of food and raw materials. During the latter 
stages of the war they have been temporarily united, 
together with those of the other Allies, by the institution 
of the various Inter-Allied economic councils. The 
speech which Mr. Wilson delivered to Congress on the 
eve of his embarkation has been generally taken to 
signify the United States’ immediate withdrawal from 
these; and we fear that other evidence supports that 
interpretation. The step would probably be motived 
by the pressure of big business in America, struggling to 
recover its old liberty; but from the international 
standpoint it would be most untimely. The machinery 
of these Inter-Allied bodies (for whose full effectiveness 
the concurrence of the United States is naturally of the 
utmost consequence) has three great uses: (1) to ease 
and expedite the huge task of reconstruction in the war- 
strained Allied countries—particularly those of the 
Continent ; (2) to enable the Associated Powers to 
exercise a bloodless influence over the immediate future 
development of events throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe ; (8) to furnish a substantial scaffolding for the 
League of Nations. All these uses are precious; the 
last almost indispensable. If the United States and 
Great Britain are to convince the Continent that the 
League is a practical proposition, they must be prepared 
to extend rather than to diminish the present basis of 
economic co-operation. 

These economic questions are part of a larger one— 
the question how far the United States is prepared to 
forgo its traditional aloofness and enter into close 
engagements with the other Great Powers. It is very 
important that it should; but we must not forget the 

reat weight of latent American feeling against doing so. 
n the face of such feeling it would be quite impossible 
for an American statesman to appear in the role of 
imposing a League of Nations on an otherwise recalci- 
trant world. There must be a prevailing demand for 
it on our side. Europe must be ready to make a genuine 
League scheme her own. It is here that Allied Socialist 
and Labour parties can, if they will, do especially 
valuable work. What degree of: direct participation 
they may secure at or in the environment of the Peace 
Conference cannot yet be foreseen. But there can be 
no doubt how their influence should be chieflyused. It 


should be directed, not so much to the details of 
re-mapping or readjustment, about which conflicts of 
opinion are often permissible, but to the main issue, for 
which so many Socialists and democrats have given their 
lives since 1914, the elimination of future wars and of 
future preparation for war. The organisation throughout 
Europe, along practical and intelligent lines, of a strong 
body of proletarian opinion regarding the League of 
Nations policy may well prove decisive in securing its 
adoption. Let us dismiss from our minds any lazy 
idea that in default of this and kindred efforts it will 
be adopted automatically. 


A NATIONAL TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM 


HE way of the Coalition candidate is hard! 

Here he has been relying on the Government's 
promises to get rid, as quickly as possible, of 

all war-time limitations of private enterprise, and 
therefore evading, with such skill as he possesses, the 
question pressed by hecklers at election meetings as to 
what he would do with the railways—inevitably creat- 
ing, as he is painfully aware, a mixed impression of 
‘‘ capitalism ’’ and insincerity. Suddenly, the Minister 
of Munitions blurts out the fact, which had even re- 
mained unknown, it seems, to at least one member of 


the War Cabinet, that the Government had determined. 


on the complete Nationalisation of the Railways, which 
the Labour candidates have been pressing for. How 
was this determined, and when; and how is it that Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who is not even the Minister respon- 
sible for railways, and not a member of the War Cabinet, 
is the first to make the announcement ? Who is govern- 
ing the country? Are all the other Ministers nowadays 
“‘ kept on the mat ”’ as Mr. Henderson was ? 

Apart, however, from the constitutional question, we 
heartily congratulate the Government on having at last 
plucked up enough courage to announce a decision which 
has long been inevitable. There has been a strange 
reluctance to face the situation ; even a curious blindnéss 
to the facts which render the return of the railways to 
the shareholders wholly impracticable. The railway 
companies, which have been for years scandalously 
underpaying their staffs, have been forced into a position 
of bankruptcy by the great increase in the cost of work- 
ing their lines, due partly to the enormous rise in the 
price of coal and all the other commodities required, 
and partly to the doubling of the wage bill which the 
virtual doubling of the cost of living has necessitated. 
It has been very definitely ascertained from the figures 
that, if the railway companies were now to resume con- 
trol over the chaotic tangle of disorganisation that we 
call our railway system, practically none of the great 
passenger companies could pay any dividend whatso- 
ever on their Ordinary stock, and most of them could 
not meet in full their “ preferred” dividends and 
Debenture interest. The latest concession of the Eight 
Hours Day, which Sir Albert Stanley found could not be 
refused without bringing about a calamitous general 
stoppage of communication from one end of the Kingdom 
to the other, and which is also urgently required by the 
Controller-General of Demobilisation in order to find 
employment for a hundred thousand additional men, 
has put the seal on the decision. All these factors 
could have been long ago foreseen by the Board of Trade, 
and ought to have had a place in the considerations of 
the statesmen. They have long been foreseen by those 
who have been advising the Labour Party, which has 
made the immediate Nationalisation of the Railways one 
of the leading planks in its platform. By way of 
contrast, we may observe that they were wholly ignored 
by the little committee of ex-Cabinet Ministers who drew 
up the resolutions for the Manchester meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, which Mr. Asquith made 
the text of his party’s programme. They were ignored, 
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again, in all the prospectuses of the Coalition Party 
which have been submitted to the nation ; it is reported, 
indeed, that the subject has never even been discussed 
in the War Cabinet ! 

Some of those who were anxious for a resumption 
by the shareholders of their property seem to have 
cherished the hope that the financial situation of the 
companies could have been retrieved by a series of new 
concessions from the community. It has been proposed, 
on behalf of the shareholders, that in order to make the 
companies once more solvent: (a) the Government 
should provide some fifty millions sterling as a free gift, 
in order to restore the lines to “ pre-war efficiency ”’ ; 
(b) Parliament should allow the rates and fares to be 
very considerably raised; and (c) all the companies 
should be permitted to combine in one great trust, so 
as both to eliminate competition and to secure for them- 
selves the admitted savings of unification. The short 
answer is that this would amount to the concession, 
gratuitously, of a new and extremely valuable franchise, 
which not even a Coalition Government, supported by a 

Parliament including a hundred railway directors, could 
nowadays venture to propose. Moreover, whilst the 
whole business world would have risen in resentment at 
the higher rates, the General Managers were conscious 
that increasing the scale of rates would not be neces- 
sarily the same as increasing the gross receipts. Thus, 
as the Fabian Society was demonstrating more than two 
years ago, in a volume which the Stock Exchange dis- 
regarded,* the game of the railway companies is up ; 
and nationalisation, though the Government would not 
face the fact, has become inevitable. 

Now the struggle will be about the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid the railway stockholders on their 
expropriation. Those who remember the terms con- 
ceded to the London Water Companies, and who note 
the increase in compensation just conceded to the Welsh 
Church, are counting on much more than Stock Exchange 
value, and prices have already been put up. Between 
the nominal figures of the companies’ capital 
(£1,200,000,000) and the amount it would have sold 
for in detail on the Stock Exchange on the 2nd instant 
(say, £800,000,000) there is a nice “‘ War Bonus” for 
the stockholders to be intrigued and scrambled for. 
We suggest that the public will be robbed if a penny 
more than Stock Exchange selling price of the securities 
is paid. Or, as an alternative, the terms worked out as 
equitable by the recent committee on the State Purchase 
of the Liquor Trade for England might be adopted. 
These are based on : (a) the pre-war net divisible income 
on a three-years average; (6) multiplied by a number 
of years’ purchase of each security based on what it 
actually fetched in the market during those three years ; 
(c) and reduced by the average rate of capital deprecia- 
tion in the value of all securities in this country from 
that day to this. The two calculations would, we 
believe, work out approximately to the same sum. 

More important, however, than the exact figure of 
the compensation (which will, anyhow, have to be paid 
in effect, out of the super-tax) is the question of what the 
Government proposes to do with the railways. We 
urge, as the Fabian {Society has done in its very sug- 
gestive analysis of the situation, that what the nation 
needs is a unified national system of transport and 
communication inspired by large ideas of national 
Service; and worked without any motive of getting 
the utmost profit out, of the rates and fares—or, indeed, 
prem any profit at all—but solely with a view to 

€ greatest possible assistance to national production 
and distribution, and the maximum convenience of the 
public. With this end, it is plain, the canals must be 
closely combined with the railways, and worked, not as 
competitors, but as auxiliaries. The Post Office, which 








* How to Pay for the War being ideas 
the War, offered to the Chancellor o; 
Exchequer by the Fabian Research . (1916. 6s. ot 


See the reprinted chapter A Public Service } 
» A of Railway and Canaj 
Transport Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 


Is. net). 


touches the railways at so many points, ought to form an 
integral part of the same system. The harbours and 
docks, which are only the specialised “ends” of 
railways, should be closely linked up with them in 
administration, and where possible actually made 
a part of the national system of communication, as 
various railway companies have long found to be 
convenient and profitable. The main roads, whatever 
may be done as to their administration, ought clearly 
to be regarded as the outer capillaries of the nation’s 
circulatory system; and made the means of cheap 
transport radiating from every rural railway station. 
The President of the Board of Trade, as the present 
Minister for Railways, ought at once to pre-empt the 
hundred thousand or so of motor-lorries which the 
War Office will have to dispose of. For them to be 
thrown on the market, for sale at “‘ knock-out ’’ prices, 
would not only be inexcusably extravagant of public 
property, but would also, as the motor-car manufac- 
turers are loudly protesting, paralyse for years to 
come the manufacture of new lorries to meet the indus- 
trial demand; and so prevent them from offering 
employment to the demobilised Army. We suggest 
that this entire fleet of motor-lorries, which have 
contributed so much to win the victory in war, ought 
now, as a part of the national system of transport, 
to help no less to win the bloodless victories of peace. 
There seems no reason why the Minister for Railways 
should not with these hundred thousand motor-lorries 
(which are easily adaptable to the conveyance of 
passengers as well as of all kinds of commodities) 
organise, from one end of Britain to another, a regular 
system of cheap conveyance of persons, parcels and 
produce, radiating from every port and every railway 
station, and bringing every village and hamlet cheaply 
and conveniently into touch with the main lines of 
communication. Bianconi, one of Ireland’s forgotten 
industrial benefactors, did the same sort of thing with 
his cars for the Irish railway system. We urge this 
idea on Sir Albert Stanley. By getting hold of all 
these motor-lorries before the War Office has committed 
itself to any other way of disposing of them, and by 
making them the basis of a radiating feeder service 
for every railway station and every harbour, he can 
not only revolutionise the supply of fish, double or 
treble the revenue from the Parcels Post, and promote 
the movement for small holdings, but also do more 
for agriculture and the rehabitation of the country- 
side than any possible vision of protective tariffs. 
There remains a constitutional question of no small 
importance. We cannot and must not allow a national 
property running into something like a thousand 
million sterling—one-tenth of all the nation’s industrial 
capital, and one touching the nation’s life at a thousand 
ints—to be removed from Parliamentary control, 
The policy of the administration of the nation’s system 
of transport and communication is every bit as vital to 
well-being as is its foreign or its fiscal policy; and 
it must be made equally the sphere of a Ministry directly 
responsible to the House of Commons. We are not 
expropriating the railway shareholders in order to vest 
the control and administration of so important a part 
of the national estate in an autonomous commission 
or trust, which could be immune to criticism, might 
ignore the grievances either of the staff or of the public, 
and would have the power to make decisions of which 
the consequences would have to be borne, on the one 
hand by the Ministry, and on the other by the public, 
The railway General Managers, able administrators 
as they are, have more than once brought us very 
near to national disaster. We can no more afford 
to entrust the policy to their hands when they are 
called a Board of Railway Commissioners (on which there 
would, of course, have to be representatives of the N ational 
Union of Railwaymen) than we can to the Railway Execu- 
tive Committee to-day. If we are to maintain the 


credit of Parliamentary institutions—at this moment, 
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in the face of what is happening over so large a part 
of Europe, perhaps the most vital of all considerations 
for this country—it is imperative that the control 
both of the policy and of the administration of our 
railways, as of our postal service, should be vested 
in a Minister for Transport and Communications directly 
responsible to the House of Commons. 


LABOUR AND THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES 


ISTORIANS who look back on the present election 

H will, unless we are mistaken, select as one of its 
most remarkable features the entry of the middle 

classes (or at least of a fair proportion of middle-class men 
and women) into the ranks of Labour. It used to be made 
a charge against the Labour Party that it was not a national 
party, but merely stood for the interests of a class, being 
thus distinguished from the Liberal and Tory parties, which 
were notoriously free from class prejudice. At present, it 
appears, the Labour Party is guilty of something still worse. 
If it at one time lost its claim to be a national party owing 
to its exclusion of the middle classes, it has now lost its 
claim to be a labour party owing to its inclusion of the 
middle classes. That is the traditional method of contro- 
versy in electioneering. The political controversialist has 
always been a person who insisted upon having it both ways. 
His chief object is to condemn his opponent. He is a student 
of the fine art of misrepresentation. He will find a reason 
for denouncing an opponent for having brown hair, or for 
having black hair, or for having red hair, or for having 
yellow hair, or for being an albino. Even if you dyed your 
hair green, like Baudelaire, you could not satisfy him. The 
wolf is determined to make a meal of the lamb, and whatever 
he says about the lamb merely means that he is hungry. 
Arguments, like dreams, need an interpreter ; and if some 
Freud would apply himself to the work, he would find, we 
imagine, that a suppressed wish is usually somewhere in the 
background. The great suppressed wish of the reactionaries 
is to keep the middle classes and the working classes from 
learning the truth about the Labour Party. Hence the 
argument that the Labour Party is a Bolshevik party will 
be used to the middle classes, and the argument that the 
Labour Party is a bourgeois party will be used to the workers. 
The Labour Party is, of course, neither of these things, but 
that does not matter to the reactionary controversialist. 
He is a believer in exploitation, and he is determined to do 
all in his power to obscure the fact that the Labour Party 
is a national party bent upon putting an end to exploitation. 
We have now reached a stage at which the quarrel between 
the exploiters and the exploited has become the central 
issue of politics. The Labour Party is obtaining an immense 
amount of middle-class support at the present election 
because the middle classes are beginning to find out at last 
that they, too, belong to the great army of the exploited— 
that their interests lie in the approach to a new form of 
society in which there shall no longer be either exploiters or 
exploited, but every man shall be at once a worker, a burgess 
and a peer, enjoying opportunities of a more abundant and 
richer life than we now dream of. Who would not rather 
be a modern English working-man than the most aristocratic 
chief of a head-hunting tribe in Borneo? We fancy that the 
equal citizen of the world that is going to be built on the 
ideals of Labour will look back on our present stage of 
civilisation with as little envy as we feel when we read of 
the noblest and most exclusive families in Borneo. He will 
certainly not envy the working-man of the present day ; 
he will not even envy the Duke of Westminster or Sir Thomas 
Lipton. He will see that we all lived in a grimy world which 
from his point of view was not fit to live in. He will, no 
doubt, have his own quarre! with circumstances and dream 
of a still better society than he has yet attained. But a 
candidate at an election in the year 2918 a.p. who proposed 


to go back to the merry England of the twentieth century 
would, we are confident, not get twenty votes even in Bel- 
gravia. 

One thing that has attracted many middle-class men and 
women to Labour is the knowledge that a new order of 
society is coming, and the belief that it can only come 
peacefully if Labour assumes the responsibilities of practical 
politics. The new world can be built stably only by those 
who desire a new world. Those who in their hearts prefer 
the present order are bound to make a bad job of building 
something better. It is as impossible to build a new order 
of society in a grudging spirit as it would be to write Hamlet 
in a grudging spirit. We can understand the point of view 
of the man who says “ Might is right,” “‘ The Devil take the 
hindmost,” and frankly accepts all the other pithy and 
proverbial statements of what we have come to regard as the 
Prussian gospel of competition. But we cannot understand 
the point of view of those who really want a better world, 
but would prefer that it should be built by profiteers and the 
friends of profiteers. And some of those who are now 
offering to reconstruct the world for us would cut as droll 
a figure as the most portly profiteer, should they be entrusted 
with the work of building the new society. There is Lord 
Chaplin. One does not blame him : he has not the imagin- 
ation to conceive the kind of world of which men are now 
dreaming, any more than he has the imagination to paint 
the Sistine Madonna. Sir F. E. Smith—honestly, would 
one trust Sir F. E. Smith to reconstruct a hen-house ? And 
if one climbs a little higher and considers the leaders, is not 
Mr. Bonar Law a man much more likely to do his best to 
save us from the new world than to help us to arrive there ? 
He has never uttered a syllable to suggest that he has 
renounced the gospel of inverted Bolshevism to which he 
clung with such passionate stupidity on the eve of the war. 
He is simply a conspirator of violence who has lain low 
during the last four years ; but, as a guide to Utopia, he is 
like a man who knows neither the direction, the distance, 
nor the language of the port to which he invites us to travel 
under his captaincy. He has neither compass nor helm. 
One might as well go to sea in a bowl with the wise men of 
Gotham as begin the voyage to the country of good hope 
under such a leader. Nor has Mr. Lloyd George shown 
himself a whit more clear as to the destination to which he 
would fain guide us. He has on board a magnificent freight 
of vague phrases, no doubt, but as to whether they mean that 
he is in sympathy with President Wilson or with Sir Edward 
Carson, with duke or with docker, no man—probably not 
even himself—knoweth. Not to know where you are going, 
indeed, is apparently the acid test whether you are fit to 
belong to the Coalition Government. Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money knew where he was going; he saw that the goal 
could be achieved only by keeping great national under- 
takings in the hands of the nation, to be run for the profit 
of the nation: hence his secession from the Coalition. One 
must not be unfair to the Coalition, however. We have no 
doubt whatever that the Coalition is doing its best to go full 
steam ahead. But we are equally convinced that it is also 
doing its best to go full speed astern. The result will either 
be a standstill or that something will give way in the machin- 
ery. One would not take a ticket even to Margate on so 
crazily-run a craft. Nothing but exasperation, frustration, 
and disgust can come of it. We can, as has already been 
said, only achieve a better England in association with 
men who desire a better England with all their hearts. It 
will be no easy achievement, and all the intelligence, all the 
good-will, and all the energy of the nation will be needed 
even to accomplish the first stage of the journey without 
disaster. For the middle classes to hesitate and to leave 
the direction of the future to the passions of Bolshevik 
reactionaries on the one hand and Bolshevik revolutionaries 
on the other can result in nothing but bringing ruin both on 
themselves and on their country. Labour in politics means 
safety. If only the doctors and farmers and shopkeepers 
and clerks and civil servants and professional classes gener- 
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ally realised this, there would be few English men and 
women outside the ranks of the Labour Party except those 
who frankly believe in profiteering. 

Surely, no sane man can look at the position of affairs 
in Europe generally and in these islands without realising 
that great changes are coming. The only question is whether 
we can bring them about peaceably and justly, or whether 
they will be left to work themselves out in a muddle of 
bitterness and violence. Out of an age of peace we have 
suddenly found ourselves in an age of violence, and only the 
rallying of the wisdom and generosity of every class among 
the citizens can save us from the spread of the sinister 
doctrine that all questions are capable of violent solutions. 
The middle classes stand to lose as much as any other class— 
if not more—by the spread of the spirit of violence and class 
war. They are a class whose interests will always be 
sacrificed by the profiteers. They have in matters of 
taxation invariably been sacrificed to the interests of the 
very rich. They, as much as anyone else, have suffered 
during the present war in order to make up the excess 
profits of the very few. And they have as little to gain from 
violent revolution as from greedy reaction. They and their 
children can be sure of a fair chance in the world only in a 
society at once (if it is not paradoxical to suggest such a 
thing) stable and progressive. We can understand a 
member of the middle classes not overburdened with idealism 
or even disinterestedness saying that he would prefer a 
world in which things would remain as they are. But there 
is no more chance of things remaining as they are than there 
is of the man in the moon appearing next week on the stage 
of the Empire Theatre. Hence the middle-class man will 
do well to become a realist and to ask himself how he and 
his children and other men’s children are likely to weather 
happily the great changes that are coming. They cannot 
do it in an atmosphere charged with suspicious malignity 
and cant. The great question of how human beings can 
live cheerfully and peaceably together in an equal world 
cannot be solved without an immense effort of good-will. 
And good-will will have to be constant, not merely hand-to- 
mouth good-will. The co-operation of the mind of the 
middle classes and the mind of the working classes in bringing 
about a better world is possible only if good-will is made the 
first principle of our public life. We do not mean good-will 
at twenty per cent. The profiteer who without giving up 
his profiteering calls on the working classes for his ration of 
good-will will, we are afraid, be sent away empty. On the 
other hand, there is not a single question either in these 
islands or in the world at large—the question of the League 
of Nations, disarmament, the levy on capital, equality of 
opportunity, Ireland, the nationalisation of mines and 
railways—which with a steady flow of genuine good-will 
cannot be settled as easily as a difference of opinion in an 
ordinary good-natured family. Well, we should not say 
that good-will is exactly Mr. Lloyd George’s strong point. 
Nor is it Mr. Bonar Law’s. Nor is it Sir Edward Carson’s. 
The Coalition is a party of the irritable and the irritating. 
It is a party destined to confusion as surely as the trium- 
phant-seeming host that followed Lars Porsena of Clusium 
on his futile march to Rome. The middle classes can only 
support it in peril of breaking down the bridge that unites 
them in interest with the workers. That is why they should 
make haste to join the Labour Party. The programme of 
the Labour Party is a programme of national and inter- 
national peace and good-will which ought to unite all good 
citizens in the task of clearing the way towards a new world 
that will justify the ringing of bells. 


LEARNING TO PLAY 


LAY, you may say, is not a serious subject; but 
P you are certainly wrong. The psychology of 
to-day, which knows that the intellect and its 
logical processes are not the whole of the mind, finds cause 





for much scientific study in the phenomena of play in man 
and the (higher of the) “lower animals.” Let us very 
briefly state the history of such study. 

According to Schiller and Herbert Spencer, play is ‘‘ work- 
ing off steam.” The child has an excess of energy which 
must be disposed of somehow, and play is the safety-valve. 
The young of the higher races of animal life, including man, 
are so well cared for by their parents that, having no need 
to look for food or work to live, they have a nervous surplus 
which can be conveniently disposed of in play. Clearly 
these notions express part of the truth, applying also to the 
man of leisure who, not having to work for his living, uses 
his energies in play. But it is no less clear that the Schiller- 
Spencer theory is inadequate—failing, for instance, to account 
for the child who plays until he is physically exhausted ; 
and we may go further and say that the theory in question 
accounts for only the least part of the truth. We require 
a theory which is not equally applicable to work and to 
play.* 

A contemporary writer, Professor Karl Groos, carries us 
much further. The play of the young, he shows, is practice 
for life. Observe the kitten or the puppy. Observe also— 
and this is a note of my own, upon which the purpose of 
this article depends—that adult cat and dog contrast 
conspicuously in their pedal skill when asked, shall we say, 
to walk about a china cupboard. The kitten is so taught 
to play by its mother that it acquires wonderful skill in 
what, at cricket or tennis, we call ‘‘ foot-work,’’ whereas 
the puppy is not so taught. 

McDougall will not quite permit us to call play an instinct, 
and he has so immensely enhanced the value of that term 
by his studies that we need not cavil when he prefers to call 
play a native tendency of the mind. But in any case the 
argument now to be submitted is valid. It is that, rich 
in instincts and native tendencies though our species 
be, yet there is a profound and practical distinction between 
instinct in us and in, for instance, the social hymenoptera— 
ants, bees and wasps—in whom we see instinct in perfection. 
Some day soon, I hope, Professor Bergson will find time to 
revive some portions of his Creative Evolution, after reading 
McDougall, as he told me he had not done when I asked him 
the question in Paris shortly before the war. For the 
distinction between the line of invertebrate progress, through 
perfecting instinct, and that of vertebrate progress, through 
intelligence as against instinct, cannot be so stated. In- 
telligence is not the alternative to instinct, but something 
which raises instinct to higher and unlimited powers. 

Take, for instance, the problem of maternal care—mean- 
while trusting me, if you will, not to have forgotten that 
about which I began to write. In fighting, as during the 
last sixteen years, the national infanticide which we call 
infant mortality, one is constantly required to indict maternal 
ignorance; and it was disconcerting to a comparative 
youngster—giving his first lecture at the Royal Institution 
years ago, and contrasting the incapable human mother with 
the cat, who gives her kitten not ‘‘ the same as we ‘as our- 
selves,” but her own breast—to have a large lady sweep 
out of the theatre, audibly indignant at the implied reflection 
on her race and sex. It is no reflection. The human 
mother, unlike the feline, requires to be taught, not because 
she is inferior, but because she is superior. She belongs to 
a race in which instinct is less “ perfect,” less detailed, 
finished, minute, rigid, because those qualities imply limi- 
tation. In her, imstinct is simplified, generalised, made 
plastic, fluid, so that experience, learning, teaching, acting 
through intelligence, teachableness, or what Ray Lankester 
calls “‘ educability,” may be able to make it equal not 
merely to the demands of a fixed, ‘‘ foreseen ” environment, 
but to those of almost any environment—nay, to the creative 








* Parts of what is here written are unquestionably wise and true. 
The reader will find their source in a masterpiece to which I have 
often directed his attention—Social Psychology, by Dr. Wm. McDougall, 
F.R.S. (Methuen. Eighth edition). 
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or divine task of making a new super-“ natural” environ- 
ment, ‘nearer to the heart’s desire.” Man, just because 
he is made capable of learning, cannot do without learning. 
Hence the paradox that, though normal woman is infinitely 
higher than the cat, we need schools for human but not for 
feline mothers. 

Now my argument is that, just as the parental instinct is 
such in us that, though mankind could not continue without 
it, and though it is the source of all that is noble in us, 
yet it imperatively requires to be taught—so also do our 
other instincts and “native tendencies.” Thus, if one 
cared to yield to the temptation to make preposterous sums 
of money by writing books on sex of such a kind as to 
pander, or seem to promise to pander, to eroticism, how 
easy and intriguing it would be to discuss the extraordinary 
native ignorance of our young as to the very elements of 
sexual technique. But the lower animals require no such 
tuition as we do. 

And it is so with play ; even already before we reach the 
level of man. We have seen that the cat teaches her kittens 
to play; if they learn with her help the kind of skill which 
one learns at cricket, with the aid of a slanted board, so as 
to field skilfully at short-slip, they are more likely to be 
able to catch their prey in later life. Already intelligence is 
beginning, not to supersede, but to enhance instinct. And 
if it be so with the cat, it is immeasurably more so with man. 

We need not confine ourselves to the view of play as 
solely preparation for work in the usual sense. In us it is 
far more than that. It is a mode of energy-release ; it is a 
mode of self-expression—and when I have said so much I 
have said that it is one of the roots of that most noble and 
nobly-human thing we call Art, according to the unchallenge- 
able definition of Tolstoi. But, indeed, I do not care how 
manifold you make the meanings, purposes, functions of 
play; in any case, and for all cases, the argument remains 
that we must learn to play. 

This is all part of the problem of adolescence, of public 
health, of alcoholism, of venereal disease—and these, my 
serious reader, are serious subjects enough, whatever you 
had thought play to be. Colonel Harrison, our highest 
authority on the subject, surveying the steady diminution 
in pre-war incidence of venereal disease in our Army, cor- 
relates it positively with the increasing provision of what 
he calls “ distractions,” which I will preferably call recrea- 
tion. Lord D’Abernon, in the demonstrably wonderful 
work which he has accomplished during the last three and a 
half years, attaches high importance to the provision of 
counter-attractions—which are, in effect, means of play—to 
the charm of alcohol. The schoolmasters, who use play as 
an alternative to sexual vice, know the same truth. Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, incomparably the greatest educator 
of our age—or, better still, of our youth—may or may not 
have read Groos, but he has no need to. His superb ser- 
vices depend upon the practical utilisation of play as Nature’s 
delightful way of preparing our young for life—for the 
campaigns of peace no less than of war. 

But, one and all, these practitioners speedily discover 
that they must teach the young to play. Nothing is better 
worth teaching, for the social value of play, in which we 
claim a proportion of the social value of art, is demonstrably 
immense. But my point is that we cannot simply leave 
the young with leisure and room and expect them to play. 
We must provide them with products of intelligence, such 
as that blessed thing, a ball which bounces, and then we 
must teach them how to use it in individual and communal 
games. They must be taught, like the young mother, or they 
will soon be hurting or killing one another, as she will hurt 
or kill her infant. 

Such learning and teaching are part of real Education 
and part of Public Health. Recreation, which is not idle- 
ness, but a splendid opposite of idleness, whatever odious 
creeds or killjoys may say, is a physio-psychological necessity 
for all, but especially for the young, or all who, old in years, 
would still be young. As I write there is fresh in my mind 


the memory of Armistice Week, during which I saw for 
myself, when the maroons sounded, during the afternoon, 
at the Coliseum on the Monday evening, at the gun-burning 
in Trafalgar Square on the Tuesday evening, and elsewhere, 
just what may and may not be made of the tendency to 
joy under one condition and another. Thanks to Lord 
D’Abernon, we had nothing comparable with Mafeking 
Night. But only at the Coliseum was there anything that 
could be called worthy of the most glorious, momentous and 
noble news in history. There, and there only, we had the 
help of the taught to direct us—a soldier-musician in charge 
of a Canadian soldier-orchestra, words of a patriotic song 
on the screen, and so forth. We needed nothing more to 
make us happy there, or to make us play together in the 
most splendid and natural and specifically human play of 
all, which is surely choral singing. What a contrast to the 
libellously-named “ horse-play ” and the squeakers of the 
untaught outside! Have you heard squeakers, and do 
you remember what Shakespeare, of the race who now take 
pleasure in such noise, wrote about the young-eyed cherubim 
and the music that is in immortal souls ? 

So I ask again for a Department of Recreation in the 
Ministry of Health; and those who know this work and 
its worth will agree with me that Major Walford Davies 
should be Master of Music therein. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


UNDERSTAND that the mechanical arrangements 
I for the Peace Congresses, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, have been singularly well conceived and 
carried out, and that the Foreign Office startled the official 
world by producing the scheme all complete as soon as the 
armistice was declared. The question is—where are the 
Britons capable of actuating, in a manner worthy of it, this 
beautiful polished machinery ? For the Foreign Office is not 
rich—indeed, it is extremely poor—in men who know inti- 
mately the political and social conditions of “i 
countries. We do not live on an island for nothing. I have 
been told that even the Americans will surpass us in inter- 
national expertise. It is already clear that the major part 
of the congress work will be done by grand committees, 
which will be helped by an ingenious system of sub-com- 
mittees, and that by the time the formal Conference meets 
there will be nothing to do but read a few carefully composed 
speeches. Great Britain is to form a sort of “ panel” of 
plenipotentiaries, and from this panel the necessary personnel 
will be drawn. Mr. Barnes, Sir Robert Borden, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Sir Frederick Smith, Mr. Bonar Law, and the Prime 
Minister himself may be regarded as certain appointments to 
plenipotentiaryship. Precisely what some of these gentlemen 
will do is not quite clear. But it is sure at any rate that Sir 
Frederick Smith will be monopolised by international law, 
that Lord Robert will be monopolised by the League of 
Nations, and that Mr. Barnes will be monopolised by the 
task of demonstrating to himself and his colleagues that he 
can keep his end up. The vague rumour that very close 
co-operation exists between Great Britain and the United 
States is thoroughly well founded on fact ; and the co-opera- 
tion extends in at least one direction which would scarcely 
be suspected. 
* * * 
The questions affecting Italy will need the most delicate 
handling of all. On the other hand, I am positively told that 
the journalistic aspirations of France for territory beyond 
Alsace-Lorraine do not accurately reflect French popular 
feeling. It is nevertheless not denied that many Frenchmen 
would like to have one or two buffer states, independent but 
appreciably pro-French, between France and solid Germany. 
The notion is antique and unhappy, and will probably not 
materialise. For diplomatists the supreme question at the 
moment is none of these. The supreme question is the per- 
sonality of President Wilson. Will he be able effectively to 
radiate his ideas round a table, and will he be able to assimi- 
late other people’s ideas? None knows. 
* * * 


Those who claim to be acquainted with the more private 
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recesses of the mind of President Wilson say that in its last 
fastness it is divided between two ideas. The idea of an 
America in the main aloof from European entanglements, 
but occasionally extending a strong and beneficent hand to 
help poor benighted Europe in her crises, and the idea of 
a League of Nations. The twoideas are, of course, mutually 
destructive. 
* * * 

The political articles of Truth, in addition to being both 
sound and brilliant, are usually very well informed indeed. 
It is the more surprising, therefore, to catch our highly 
esteemed contemporary in a mistake about the facts of 
British statesmanship at the beginning of the war. Says 
Truth: ‘‘ Everybody knows that Lord Morley and Mr. 
Burns resigned when the ultimatum was presented, but to 
suggest that there was any hesitation on the part of their 
colleagues as to the course to be taken is contrary not only 
to the evidence available as to what was going on among 
Ministers behind the scenes, but to what is now known as to 
all that had been done to prepare for the crisis down to the 
moment when it became acute.” Certainly all had been 
done to prepare effectively to meet Great Britain’s military 
obligations, but “everybody knows” that down to the 
Monday morning (we declared war on the Tuesday, and the 
fleet was mobilised at 11 a.m. on the Monday) there were 
two opposing parties in the Cabinet. Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey were the chiefs of the pro-war party, and Mr. Lloyd 
George was the chief of the anti-war party. (It is to be re- 
membered that Mr. Lloyd George had previously opposed 
with all his might the construction of the needful number 
of dreadnoughts.) | Unless a whole group of men who 
actually had intimate speech with Mr. Lloyd George on the 
Sunday are downright liars, Mr. Lloyd George was through- 
out that day against our entry into the war. He yielded, re- 
luctantly, during the course of Monday. I do not blame Mr. 
Lloyd George for hesitating; but in view of the great 
Coalition effort to prove that France and Belgium owe their 
freedom to-day to Mr. Lloyd George more than to any other 
Englishman, it is advisable to correct the impression given 
by Truth. . 

* * * 

There is serious news as to freedom of speech. The Lord 
Chamberlain has refused to license Brieux’s Maternité. I 
cannot imagine why, unless it is that the play contains some 
references to abortion. I do not regard Brieux as a great 
dramatist ; but he is a considerable moralist, and the worst 
of his plays is a million times better than any musical 
comedy which might treat maternity in the bawdy manner, 
and which the Lord Chamberlain would license without a 
murmur. I wonder what Lord Sandhurst is about. He 
licensed Les Avaries. He may have done so at a hint from 
the War Office, which at one time was much alarmed about 
venereal disease. But he did license it. In Maternité we 
have a play which has been performed all over the world 
without protest. Protest against it would indeed be absurd. 
Lord Sandhurst kills it, and of course he gives no reason. 
The matter ought to be inquired into; and if the creative 
artists who are in revolt against this preposterous appanage 
of a royal court do not make a concerted row they will well 
deserve a continuance of their slavery. Some time ago the 
Lord Chamberlain used to be advised about debatable 
plays by a committee thus wonderfully constituted :—Sir 
Edward Carson, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Buckmaster, Sir 
Squire Bancroft, and Sir John Hare. The last named has, 
I feel sure, retired. My information is that the Committee 
does not meet, but that debatable plays are sent round for 
individual opinions thereon. Were the individual opinions 
unanimous about Maternité? Or were they not? Looking 
at the personnel of the Committee I am ready to wager 
any money that they were not. And if they were not, why 
did not the excellent court official give the play the benefit 
of the doubt instead of rendering his country ridiculous jn 
the eyes of the civilised world ? 

* * * 


Edmond Rostand married young, made his success young, 
and died young. He was only thirty when Cyrano de 
Bergerac dazzled the critical and the vast uncritica! worlds. 
He became an Academician at thirty-four, and he died at 
fifty. The triumph of Cyrano furnished one of the most 
extraordinary instances on record of the complete deception 
of an audience of highly sophisticated experts. There is 





no doubt that Catulle Mendés was, for once in his life, 
absolutely sincere in his ecstasy when he raved about this 
sadly fustian play. Everybody who was anybody agreed 
with Mendés. In four hours Rostand was transformed by 
magic into the greatest genius of all time. Cyrano could 
be better judged on its merits at the rather mournful revival 
of it at the Gaité in the early nineteen hundreds, with Jean 
Coquelin in his father’s part. Roxane was then taken by 
Marguerite Moréno, an exceedingly witty woman and the 
best diseuse in France. ‘To hear Moreno enunciate even such 
a simple question as ‘‘ Qu’est-ce ?” was to receive light 
on the inexhaustible subject of stage diction. The revival 
failed. Rostand’s next ‘‘ great ” play was L’ Aiglon, a work 
of immense length which failed in spite of the universal 
determination that it should be asuccess. After L’ Aiglon 
Rostand didn’t mature another idea for a “ great” play 
for ten years. His period of gestation was enormous. The 
crowing of Chantecler was engineered by the supreme thea- 
trical advertiser of the earth, Henri Herz. Herz in those 
days was not a man but a miracle. He familiarly addressed 
all actresses, even the most distinguished, as ‘* ma belle 
creature.” (They loved it.) Herz saw that Chaniecler 
offered the opportunity of his life. The difficulties were 
extreme, for the younger school had already discovered that 
Rostand had no genius, but the possibilities were huge. 
Herz elaborated the boom tor quite two years, and reached 
his first climax with the arrival of Rostand and the Rostand 
family in Paris for the rehearsals. The Rostands 
** descended ” at the Hotel Majestic, just opened; and it 
was stated, whether truly or not I cannot say, that Herz 
not only arranged that no hotel bills should be presented, 
but exacted a daily payment to himself from the hotel. It 
is certain that people stayed at the hotel for the sole satis- 
faction of seeing Rostand. They saw him. Chantecler, if 
it did not fail, was not a success ; and the career of Rostand 
ended. He had a considerable sense of the theatre; he 
could play with words and with conceits; he was full of 
such pretty notions as the falling of dead leaves upon the 
body of a dying man. But he was not a poet, and his 
gift was no more authentic than the influenza which a few 
weeks ago prevented Marshal Joffre from coming to London. 
I see that a London newspaper called Rostand modest. He 
was retiring, but assuredly he was not modest. The entire 
family versified. Madame Rostand has written many 
verses quite as good as her husband’s, and she is very highly 
esteemed by the readers of L’ Illustration. Maurice Rostand 
at fourteen was a marvellous boy, handsome, mature, 
elegant, and already a somewhat accomplished craftsman. 
His promise was altogether too brilliant ; no one could have 
fulfilled it, and he has not fulfilled it. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
OFFICERS AND OTHER RANKS 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Six,—From recent correspondence in the Press, it would appear 
that it is proposed to hold open permanent positions in the 
Civil Service to ex-officers to the exclusion of ex-other ranks, 
and also that it is contemplated to offer educational facilities to 
ex-officers, in certain cases to ostensibly fit them for the Civil 
Service positions. One hopes whatever civil, educational, or 
professional facilities be given to ex-officers that identical facilities 
may also be given to ex-soldiers. 

It would be well for the Authorities to remember that the only 
cardinal difference between an officer and a soldier is the uniform ; 
and that because a man is wearing an officer’s uniform that fact 
of itself should not give him an entirely unfair preferential 
treatment as compared with his brother-in-arms who has not, 
perhaps purely by some fortuitous circumstance, taken a com- 
mission. 

It has often been remarked that this war has been a great 
* leveller,” and we civilian soldiers who have been on active 
service for four years expect, when we return to the pursuits of 
Peace, to return with equal advantages, and not to have tocombat 
any continuance or recrudescence of an anomalous “ class” 
system. 

The idea of giving ex-officers jobs in civilian life “* commensu- 
rate with ” their army employ is obviously unthinkable, and the 
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demand which we would make is that all positions, especially 
public appointments, shall be filled by merit and ability only. 

A point arises also in regard to the suggested bounties Lo be 
given to officers and “other ranks” on discharge. It is to 
be hoped that there will not be too great a divergence in the scale 
of these bounties, as “‘ Tommy ” has as many, and in some cases 
many more, liabilities to meet on his return than the officer. 

The democratic spirit of modern England will, I imagine, be 
rather perturbed at these suggested unjust treatments, and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that drastic modifications will be effected 
before any such schemes become operative.—Yours, etc., 

On Active Service. JUSTITIA. 

' | December 4th. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The writer of the article on Peacock in the last number 
of THe NEw StTaTEsMAN scarcely. does justice to his subject. 
Surely no appreciation of that delightful farceur can be complete 
without mention of ‘“ Crotchet Castle ’—generally considered 
the most perfect example of his genius. Peacock himself speaks 
from the mouth of dear old Doctor Folliott (“ Follis Optimus ”’), 
the epicurean cleric whose collected sayings might well form 
a Compendium Peacockian philosophy. 

The article calls attention to Peacock as a jester. While 
this is true, he was in no sense a knight errant sworn to exter- 
minate humbugs. He represents rather the mere man laughing 
irresponsibly at schools of thought and their enthusiastic 
exponents. 

We may fix on Peacock the motto in Saintsbury’s introduction 
to Macmillan’s 1895 edition : 

““Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir 
Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir.” 

It is a pity your contributor failed to whet the appetite of 
readers of THE NEW STATESMAN by giving extracts from one or 
two of Peacock’s inimitable lyrics, such as the “ Song of the 
Heroes of Dinas Vaur” and the drunken chorus sung at 
Leithenyn’s Castle. 

I note that Peacock is mentioned in connection with Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Shade of Doctor Folliott !—Yours, etc., 

GrLBERT Woopinac ROBINSON. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

November 20th. 

{Our contributor could scarcely be expected to quote from 
the whole of Peacock’s works in one article. It is surely going 
too far to say that ‘‘Crotchet Castle” is the universal favourite. 
We have known supporters of ‘‘ Headlong Hall” and of ‘Maid 
Marian.”—Ep. N:S.] 


THE WORKING MAN AND HIS SENSE OF 
DUTY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Surely the writer of your article might have given us a 
very much stronger case on behalf of the average working man ! 
Let me supplement what he says, not, of course, in defence of 
mere conscienceless idleness, of which we do hear sometimes, but 
of conscious or unconscious going slowly with resulting restriction 
of output. We can begin rightly by saying the competitive 
struggle demoralises us all, but the workers live in an atmosphere 
of suspicion which is intensified by the tradition of a century 
and a quarter of struggle with employers who have, as a class, 
tried to get as much work as possible for the smallest possible 
wage. 

Secondly, they know that they are working for the profit of 
other people when profits are made, and big profits were piled 
up even before the war. They are not alone in forgetting the 
element of risk, and that big losses are also suffered in industry. 

Thirdly, their action is partly due to consideration for their 
fellow-workers who can only work slowly. They are afraid of 
making the average standard of production so high that these 
latter may get discharged as not efficient enough. 

Fourthly, can we wonder that the uneducated mass of workers 
spin out their jobs in view of the terror that hangs over the head 
of all of them like a Damocles’ sword, the prospect of being out 
of work at very short notice and for an indefinite period ? How 
many of us realise the meaning of the statement and the fact 
that our present system of industry is built upon the foundation 
of a reserve of unemployed labour ? 

Lastly, let me refer your readers to some of the reports issued 
by the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee, presided over 


by Sir Geo. Newman, viz. : No. 1, Sunday Labour (Cd. 8132, 1d.), 
No. 5, Hours of Work (Cd. 8186, 14d.), No. 7, Industrial Fatigue 
and its Causes (Cd. 8218, 14d.), No. 12, Statistical Information 
Concerning Output in Relation to Hours of Work (Cd. 8344, 1}d.), 
No. 18 and No. 20, Appendices to No. 5 (Cd. 8628, 3d., and 8801, 
1d.), and to Section VI. on Shifts, Breaks, and Holidays in the 
final report (Cd. 9065, 2s. net). 

I finish with two quotations. 

“ The relative hourly output of all of these women [who were 
engaged in turning aluminium fuse bodies] averaged 100 in 
Nov.-Dec., 1915, but on calculating their individual hourly output 
during each of the four weeks I found that it varied in the extreme 
eases from as little as 56 to as much as 135” (No. 18, p. 15). 

Small output is not always restricted output. 

‘“‘ It is not surprising that where employers, following tradition 
rather than experiment, have disobeyed physiological law in the 
supposed interests of gain—and for a century this has been 
almost universal—the workers have themselves fallen very 
commonly into a tradition of working below their best during 
their spells of labour. In so far as hours of work in excess of 
those suitable for maximal efficiency have been imposed upon 
the workers, a tradition of slowed labour must necessarily have 
arisen, probably in large part automatically, as a kind of physio- 
logical self-protection. Without some conscious or unconscious 
slackening of effort indeed during working hours of improper 
length in the past, the output might have been even more un- 
favourable than we know it to have been for the hours of work 
consumed.” ** Under wrong conditions of work with 
excessive overtime, it is to be expected indeed that some deliberate 
* slacking ’ of the workers might actually give an improvement of 
output over a period of some length by sparing wasteful fatigue, 
just as the ‘ nursing’ of a boat’s crew over part of a long course 
may improve their performance. It cannot be said that a 
workman so restraining himself, consciously or unconsciously, 
is doing more to damage the output on the whole than the em- 
ployer who has arranged overlong hours of work on the baseless 
assumption that long hours mean high output ” (No. 7, pp. 7-8). 
—Yours, etc., 

6, Auburn Road, Bristol. C. T. Campton, M.A. 

P.S.—Those who would like to know what a cruel hindrance 
to education and self-improvement numbers of working people 
find in long hours and the workshop conditions of to-day should 
read the Interim Report on Adult Education (Cd. 9107, 3d.). 





Miscellany 
THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


I. March 28th, 1918. 
A T the back of the mind there always exists a sort of 


unconscious conception of the various contin- 

gencies that may lie round the corner. It is usually 
unformulated, but it is there none the less, and at the 
moment when I was captured I had a very real if confused 
idea of what was going to happen to me. 

The idea was naturally confused because the etiquette of 
surrender is not included in Field Service Regulations, 
and as it is not with that intention that one originally sets 
out for France, the matter had not bulked largely in the 
imagination. But the terrorist had supplied these defi- 
ciencies, and he had made it hard to rid oneself of the sup- 
position that one had only to cross a few yards of unowned 
hollows to find oneself in a world of new values and formule. 
As a dim recollection of some previous existence I had 
carried the image of strange brutalities and assaults, of 
callous, domineering Prussians, of Brigadiers with Sadistic 
temperament. I was fully prepared to be relieved of my 
watch and cigarette-case, and to be prodded in the back by 
my escort’s bayonet. 

Instead of that, however, he presented me with a cigar 
and pretended to understand my French, which is on the 
whole the most insidious of all forms of compliment. 

There was also a complete absence of that machine-perfect 
discipline of which we had heard so much. Several of the 
German officers had not shaved, men stood to the salute 
with their heels wide apart, and the arrival of a silver 
epaulette was not the sign for any Oriental prostrations. 
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Beyond the fact that the men wore grey uniforms and 
smoked ungainly pipes, they strangely resembled an English 
battalion that was carrying on a minor local engagement. 

The authorities who interviewed us and confiscated: our 
correspondence displayed the characteristic magnanimity 
of the captor ; after enlarging on the individual merits of the 
Entente soldier, they proceeded to explain why they them- 
selves were winning the war. 

“It’s staff work that counts,” they said. “ We’ve got 
unity of command ; Hindenburg. You've got two generals, 
Haig and Foch.” 

Indeed, everywhere behind the line there was intense 
gratification. But not so much of the victory-lust that 
must have inflamed them in the early months of the war, 
but of the weariness that four years had brought, and of the 
thought that the close of so much misery was near. Actual 
successes (so it appeared) were only the means to an end— 
it was peace that mattered. 

All this was very different from what I had expected. 
On the way to Battalion Headquarters I had visioned an 
inquisitional cross-examination. I had expected to be 
questioned by some fierce-jawed general who would demand 
the secrets of the General Staff, that I should heroically 
refuse. Then he would call for the thumbscrew and the 
rack, for the cat-o’-nine-tails and the red-hot iron. ‘ Will 
you speak now?” he would hiss. But I should remain 
as ever steadfastly loyal. The eritire scenic panorama of 
the “ Private of the Buffs ” had swept before my eye, only a 
spasm of optimism had changed the crisis. Just at the 
moment when I was being led out to be shot, the general 
would suddenly relent. His voice would shake, and a 
quiver would run down his massive frame. 

“ No, no!” he would say, with outstretched hand. “ Spare 
him! He’s only a boy, and besides he’s a soldier and, damn 
it! that’s all that I am myself.” 

Actuality, however, refused to reflect the Lyceum 
stage. The man with the records viewed my presence with 
complete equanimity. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “it’s no good my asking you any 
questions. You'd be sure to answer them wrong, and 
besides, I don’t think you could tell me so very much. Let’s 
see, you're in the — Division, aren’t you? Well, you’ve 
got the following battalions with you.” : 

And he proceeded to give gratuitous information on the 
most intricate points of organisation and establishment, 
all the hundred and one little things that had been so 
laboriously tabulated before the Sandhurst exams., and had 
afterwards been so speedily forgotten. He knew the 
number of stretcher-bearers in a battalion, the number 
of G. S. wagons at brigade, and the quantity of red tabs at 
division. Anyone possessing a quarter of his knowledge 
could have had a staff appointment for the asking. 

“ Not bad,” he laughed. 

It was now two o'clock in the afternoon, and since the 
barrage had opened at three in the morning, none of us 
had sat down for a moment. We began to entertain hopes 
of lunch. 

“ Where are we bound for ? ” I asked. 

“ Douai.”’ 

“ But we don’t march there to-day, do we ? ” 

a If you can,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘ But it’s about twenty 
kilos, and by the time you've got to Vitry you probably 
won't be sorry to have a rest.” “ant 

The prospect of a twenty-kilometre march along the 
unspeakable French roads was anything but encouraging. 
It was drizzling slightly, and there seemed no likelihood of 
getting any food. In a sad silence we waited while the 
scattered groups of prisoners were collected into a party 
sufliciently large to be moved off together. 

Proceedings were at this point considerably delayed by a 
company sergeant-major of the Blankshires who had spent 
his last moments of liberty near the rum jar; and under 
Its influence he could not rid himself of the idea that he was 








still in charge of a parade. Nothing would induce him to 
fall in in the ranks. He persisted in standing on a bank, 
from which he directed operations in bucolic spasms, mean- 
while treating the Germans with the benevolent patronage 
that he had been wont to display before the newly-joined 
subaltern. It was the one flash of humour that that grey 
afternoon provided. 

At last enough stragglers had dribbled in, six officers and 
about a hundred and twenty men, and the march back 
began. 

Nothing could exceed the depression of that evening. 
The rain began to fall heavily, and through its dim sheets 
peered the mournful eyes of ruined villages; we marched 
in silence; Vis-en-Arbois, Dury, Torquennes, one by one 
they were passed, the landmarks we had once picked out 
from the Monchy heights. A stage of exhaustion had been 
reached when movement became mechanical. For twelve 
hours we had had no food, and no rest for at least sixteen, 
and to this physical weariness was added the depression that 
the bleak French landscape never fails to evoke—the grey 
stretches of rolling ground unrelieved by colour; the dead- 
straight roads lined by tree-stumps, the broken tree-stumps ; 
and to this was again added the cumulative helplessness 
that the events of the day had roused; the knowledge of 
the ignominy of one’s position, and the uncertainty of what 
was to come. 

Gradually the succession of broken houses yielded to 
whole but deserted villages; and these woke evén more 
the sense of loneliness, of nostalgia. Formerly, on the way 
back from the line, there was nothing so cheering as to see 
through the night the first signs of civilisation. Then they 
were to the imagination as kindly hands welcoming it back 
to the joys from which it had been exiled. But now the 
shadowy arms of a distant windmill only served to increase 
the feeling of banishment and separation. Behind us we 
could hear the dull roll of guns and could see the flares of 
the Very lights curving against the sky; and these seemed 
nearer happiness than the untouched barns. 

At last towards ten o’clock we reached Vitry and were 
herded into an open cage. The whole surface of it was a 
liquid slime, round which men were moving, trying to keep 
warm. Sleep there was impossible. But at any rate there 
was something to eat, a cup of coffee, a quarter of a loaf of 
bread. The German officer received us as a hotel-keeper 
receives guests for whom he has no beds. 

‘*T am very sorry, gentlemen,” he said; ‘‘ but you're 
only here for one night. But I think I might be able to find 
you a little room in the hut for the wounded.” 

And so tired were we that there was pleasure in the mere 
prospect of a roof, and on a floor covered with lousy straw we 
passed the night in snatches of a sleep, disturbed every 
moment by the tossing of cramped limbs, and by the presence 
of muddy boots driven against one’s face, and brawny 
Highlanders sprawling across one’s chest. But in that state 
of exhaustion these troubles were remote—for a while at 
any rate we could be still; and in the waking moments 
there lay no venom even in the recurring thought that on 
the next morning'we should have to begin our march afresh. 


II. 
March 29th— April 12th. 


At Douai we spent four days of incorrigible prolixity in a 
small house behind the bank. There was absolutely nothing 
to do. We had no books, we could not write. There was 
no chess-board, and the only pack of cards was two aces 
short. All we could do was to sleep spasmodically, and try 
not to remember that we were hungry. 

It was an impossible task. There was nothing else to 
think about. There was no chance of forgetting how little 
we had had for breakfast. Slowly we dragged from meal 
to meal. 

For breakfast we got a cup of coffee made from chestnuts 
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and an eighth of a loaf of bread. For lunch there was a 
bowl of vegetable soup. For supper another cup of coffee, 
and another eighth of a loaf. Each morning there was an 
infinitesimal issue of jam. That comprised our entire 
ration. 

We also had nothing to smoke. 

There was nothing for it but to lie on our beds with every 
road of thought leading to the same gate. One remembered 
the most minute details of dinners had on leave. A steaming 
array of visionary dishes passed continually before the eyes. 
One thought of the tins of unwanted bully stacked at the 
foot of dugouts. And for myself there was the bitter 
recollection of three untouched parcels that I had received 
on the eve of capture. 

**To think of it,” I said, ‘‘ a whole haggis, two cakes, 
four tins of salmon!” 

** Appalling !’’ echoed the others. 

** And to think that the Jerrys have got it!” 

** Don’t talk about it, man; let’s forget.” 

But there was no escape. 

As a perfume doth remain 
In the folds where. it hath lain, 
so lingered the thoughts of those untouched delicacies. 

The only interesting features of our day were the talks 
we had with one of the German interpreters. It was the first 
time that any of us had a chance of discovering their attitude 
towards the Entente, and it was interesting to see how 
closely their propaganda had followed our own lines. 

To our accounts of atrocities in Belgium, the Germans 
had retorted with stories about the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia. By them the employment of native troops against 
white men was represented as an offence against humanity 
as gross as the use of gas. Nothing, moreover, would shake 
their belief that France and Russia were the aggressors. To 
the interpreter it was a war of self-defence. There is no 
doubt that his faith in this was absolutely sincere. 

But what really touched him most closely was the 
propaganda of our Press. 

** Surely you cannot believe,” he said, ‘‘ that we are an 
entire nation of barbarians? Whatever our quarrels, you 
surely ought to allow that we are human beings. If it had 
not been for your newspaper chiefs,” he added, ‘‘the world 
would have been ours in 1916.” 

It was the one point on which he was really bitter. 

One morning we were standing in the courtyard, and a 
German orderly was chopping wood up for our fires. It 
was a bit cold, and to keep himself warm one of the officers 
went over to help him. 

The interpreter turned to the rest of us and said : ‘‘ Now 
then, if your John Bull could get hold of a photograph 
of that, he’d print huge headlines, ‘ Ill-treatment of British 
Officers. Made to chop up wood for German soldiers.’ ” 

It was at Douai that we discovered for the first time the 
German habit of putting dictaphones in prisoners’ rooms. 
Ours was attached to the electric light appliances and 
masqueraded as a switch wire. But if anyone listened to 
our conversation, however, they can have heard very little 
to interest them, save perhaps sundry strings of unsavoury 
epithets preceding the word ‘‘ Boche.” 

From Douai we moved to Marchiennes ; half of the way 
by tram. Every time we stopped, French women crowded 
round us bringing cigarettes and tobacco. 

**It is not allowed,” said the German sergeant-major, 
** but I shall be blind.” 

Material comforts were even fewer at our new resting-place. 
There were eight of us and we were put in a large, draughty 
barn, with bed-boards covered with bracken that was 
unspeakably lousy. There were no rugs or blankets of any 
description, and the nights were miserably cold. The 
eight days we spent there were the worst of our whole 
captivity. The food, consisting mainly of a stew of bad 
fish and sauerkraut, was at times uneatable. Indeed, 
things would have gone very badly with us had we not 
managed to make friends with one of our guard. He was 


very small and very grubby, and introduced himself to us 
one morning when the commandant was not about. 

** Me Alsacian,” he said. ‘* English, French, kamarades. 
Prussians, ugh! nix.” 

From the basis of common sympathies negotiations pro- 
ceeded as smoothly as linguistic difficulties permitted. He 
told us that, if we wanted food, theonly way was to apply to 
the Maire. He himself would carry the letter. 

Two hours later he returned with a loaf of bread and a 
packet of lard. It seemed a banquet, and for the rest of our 
stay he brought us, if not a living, at any rate an existing 
ration, and on the day that we moved he even came on to 
the station carrying a sack of provisions. 

Our train journey provided an admirable example of 
official negligencies. For officiaidom is the same all the 
world over. In England it was like a game of ‘* Old Maid ”’ ; 
and so it was here. To the commandant at Marchiennes 
eight prisoners were only so many cards to be got rid of as 
quickly as possible. As soon as they had been put in a 
train and the requisite number of buff sheets despatched, 
his job was at an end. What happened in the course of 
transmission mattered not at all. 

Andso the eight of us, with two German sentries, were put 
in a train at Marchiennes at 10 o’clock on a Monday morning. 
We had rations for one day, and we reached Karlsruhe, our 
destination, at 7 p.m. on the Thursday. ‘In this respect our 
experience is that of every other prisoner that I have met ; 
only we, by being a small party, fared better than most. 

First of all in regard to our sentries. As there were so few 
of us, we soon managed to get on friendly terms with them. 
They were a delightful couple. One of them was medically 
unfit, and had never been in the trenches. He was mortally 
afraid of his own rifle, and at the first opportunity unloaded 
it. The responsibility of a live round in the breach was 
too great. 

The other was old and kindly, with the iron cross; and 
like all men who have seen war, loathed it thoroughly. 

‘Englander and German,” he said, ‘trenches, ah, 
blutig; kaput over here; kamerad; nicht war.” 

And at every station he tried to get food out of the authori- 
ties. He was not very successful. Only once, at Louvain, 
did he manage to raise some bully beef and bread, and if we 
had had to rely on official largess, we should have been very 
thin by the time we reached Karlsruhe. But luckily, 
through being a small party, we were able to benefit from 
the generosity of the Belgian civilians at a small village 
called Bout-Merveille, who showered on us bread and eggs 
and cigarettes. 

But for all that the journey was tedious beyond words. 
We were crowded in a third-class carriage, with unpadded 
seats. Wehadnothingtoread. Wherever the train stopped 
at a siding it remained there for any period from four 
to seven hours; it did all its movement by night, and for 
at least ten hours of daylight presented us with a stationary 
landscape. It seemed as though it would never end. Nor 
did our arrival in Germany afford any diversion. Another 
traditional conception ‘‘ went west.” We had all vaguely 
expected to receive some insult or brutalities at the hands 
of the civilian population. But no old men spat on us, no 
hectic women attacked us with their hair-pins. Instead of 
that they regarded us with a friendly curiosity. 

‘*Cheer up!” one girl said to us. ‘‘ The war’ll soon be over. 
You will be back in four months.” 

It was the same here as behind the line. Peace—nothing 
else mattered. The Germans had suffered so much per- 
sonally that they had ceased to nourish the collective 
loyalties of world power and empire. They no longer 
wanted to conquer the world, they wanted to be at peace ; 
and to this end their victories in the field seemed the shortest 
way. The short snatches of conversation that we had with 
civilians on Heidelberg Station were all in this key. Peace 
would come in four months. Beyond that they had no am- 
bitions. They no longer shared the megalomania of their 
rulers. (To be continued.) ALtEc Waucs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is rather difficult to keep one’s thoughts on books 
this week, even for an hour or two. The howls of 
the parties are so loud that it is impossible to avoid 

distraction. Who is the happy man who, in a week like this, 
ean lock himself up with Jane Austen, S. Thomas Aquinas, 
Petronius or Robert Bridges, and forget, not merely ‘‘ ten 
counties overhung with smoke,” but a hundred counties 

‘overhung with gas? The volleying shouts of Ministers 
and journalists thunder in at my windows: “ Kill the 
Kaiser!” ‘‘ Bleed the Huns!” ‘“ Bring back Bottomley !” 
“ Expel them All!” “‘ We Propose to Abolish Conscription 
as Soon as We Abolish It!” ‘‘ We shall Make Germany 
Pay for the Whole of the War except that Part for which We 
Shall Not Make her Pay!” “ Mr. Lloyd George Won the 
War!” ‘Colonel Grant Morden Won the War!” I 
have my views; they can briefly be summarised in the 
phrase: “I don’t believe a word of it” ; but even if I had 
not I might pardonably find it difficult to write an essay, to 
talk, or even to copy extracts out of somebody else’s books, 
in such circumstances. 


I remember that during the progress of the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill, which (the late) Mr. John Burns 
“ piloted ” through the House of Commons, some enthusiast 
kept on butting in, pleading for more parks and larger 
gardens. Mr. Burns retaliated with a reference to “ some 
honourable members whose heads are full of open spaces.” 
I now sympathise with those members. It is precisely what 
I feel like. I have read nothing but newspapers and election 
addresses for a week; my brain, erst so agile, curious and 
far-travelling, has revolved and revolved round the chances 
of the election and the Delphic utterances of Ministers. In 
the few comparatively detached half-hours I have had, I have 
attempted some stories by O. Henry, a new and ambitious 
novel by that great shocker, Mr. Sax Rohmer, and (as a 
soporific) Hobbes’s Leviathan. But my thoughts even then 
were present yet absent ; I could not concentrate ; I have 
nothing to say. At another and a less feverish time I might 
have attempted to “ re-estimate ’” O. Henry, and extract the 
fine flower of his most characteristic remarks, such as that 
which describes a man as having a snore “ which would have 
sent everybody in San Francisco hiking for the parks.” 
You remember that they have had earthquakes in San 
Francisco. I might alternatively have discussed the works 
of Mr. Rohmer: Dr. Fu-Manchu, The Yellow Claw, The 
Si-Fan Mysteries, Brood of the Witch Queen, and others, to 
which I do not think I have ever referred here before, but 
which have often sent me to sleep happily with the feeling 
that the world might be much more horrible than it actually 
is. And, at my most lucid and analytical, I might even have 
meditated on the strange brain of Thos. Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, who frequently wrote very fine English. But not 
now. There is an election on, and within forty-eight hours 
of this present hour I shall be walking up to some school, 
as yet undiscovered, in some back street, making a cross on 
a piece of paper, resisting the strong impulse to add a few 
objurgatory comments about a candidate whom I do not 
like, and dropping the finished article in the box. For the 
first time in my life. In the past I have moved houses too 
often, and always at the wrong time. It is the sort of thing 
that happens to literary men. 


* * * 


Cecil Chesterton has died in France of pneumonia. He 


did not die in the trenches, but of no man could it more 
When he 


truthfully be said that he died for his country. 


first presented himself for military service the doctors 
wanted to turn him down, and he had to argue his way into 
the Army; and after that he deliberately set himself the 
job of getting himself raised through the lower medical 
categories to a condition of physical fitness which would 
enable him to be sent abroad. He hated what his brother 
has called the Barbarism of Berlin, and he wanted to take 
his share in ending it. 


His political opinions are not a subject for discussion on 
this page ; one did not always agree either with his diagnosis 
of the situation or with his methods of attack. But it is 
correct to say that, leaving the nature of his argument out 
of account, there was no better arguer, no abler journalist, 
in England. He had a controversial style which was unique. 
He knew what he meant ; he had convictions and a thesis ; 
and he said what he had to say with astonishing strength and 
lucidity. His prodigious memory gave him a great store 
of illustration and quotation to draw on; but he never 
dragged a reference in by the heels. His sense of humour 
was never in doubt ; but his jokes were all strictly relevant 
and developed in the course of his argument; he drove 
straight ahead, his sentences brief and muscular, his words 
accurate and full of flavour. He always had something to 
say, and he said it in a way which always made him read- 
able. He descended from Swift, through Cobbett and 
Huxley, and every man who knew him must regret that he 
has left no memorial more permanent than a few topical 
political commentaries. He wrote a book called Gladstonian 
Ghosts (he strongly disliked the Liberal Party), and he 
collaborated with Mr. Belloc in The Party System, which 
looked like an extravaganza, but contained much truth 


It is a common and an obvious thing to say when a man 
dies that he has left nobody behind him who can quite fill 
his place. But of Cecil Chesterton this is true. It is 
not a question of his contribution to political thought 
though he at least stood for courage in politics and the 
hatred of powerful corruption; it is a question of 
personality. People who knew him slightly, or by repute, 
often assumed that his chief characteristics were a love of 
jollification and a belief in the social value of beer. Nothing 
could be more hopelessly off the tracks. He liked taverns ; 
but when he was in a tavern he spent half his time totally 
oblivious of the tankard in his hand. He was never happy 
except when discussing an intellectual problem; and I 
should not be surprised to learn that even during his last 
illness he expounded theology or politics to the doctors at 
his bedside. He would stand in a Fleet Street bar, a short, 
stout, jovial figure, emphatically beating the one hand with 
the other, elucidating Roman dogma, explaining the precise 
limits of the theory, and the ascertained facts, of evolution 
in Darwin and the Post-Darwinians ; sketching the Consti- 
tution of the United States ; analysing what he thought the 
decay of English institutions during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; or rolling out the most resounding 
passages in Shakespeare or Swinburne, Huxley or Newman. 
He was totally free from self-consciousness; he made no 
difference between one audience and another ; if the people 
in the bar cared to listen, they might ; as a private soldier he 
probably discoursed to his fellow privates in precisely the 
same way as he did to his literary companions; and I 
would not mind betting that he interested and amused them, 
and that they liked and respected him. The New Witness, 
under his editorship, was frequently extravagant, intolerant, 
inaccurate and unjust ; but it often told truths that no one 
else would tell ; for its editor was afraid of nobody, in fact 
searcely understood what fear was. 

SOLOMON EaGLe. 
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RECENT VERSE 
Forty New Poems. By W.H. Davies. Fifield. 4s. net. 
New Poems. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Defeat of Youth and Other Poems. By ALpous Huxtey. 
Blackwell. 38s. net. 

Clowns’ Houses. By Eprrn Sirwei. Blackwell. 

Inequality and technical roughness in verse are certainly 
characteristics which may have their own charm and play 
their special part in convincing the reader. But the limits 
within which they can do so are rigidly set. They must 
accompany a genuine naiveté of spirit, for as soon as we 
suspect in them any trace of sophistication or deliberate 
manner, they become twice as abhorrent as otherwise they 
would be pleasing. They are then like the false primitive 
in modern painting and sculpture which rather drives away 
than recaptures the charm of early art. This contrast 
exists with considerable exactitude between Mr. Davies 
and Mr. Lawrence. It is impossible to doubt that Mr. 
Davies’ rudeness of technique is native in him; and directly 
this conviction is established, his clumsy phrases and his 
satisfaction with the bare minimum of rhyme, which have 
been so frequently remarked, begin to exercise a curiously 
penetrating effect of simplicity. And since he mostly writes 
of such things as a simple spirit would notice and enjoy, 
the total impression is harmonious. One hour, he writes— 


One hour in every hundred hours 

I sing of childhood, birds and flowers ; 
Who reads my character in song 

Will not see much in me that’s wrong. 


3s. net. 


But in my ninety hours and nine 

I would not tell what thoughts are mine : 

They’re not so pure as find their words 

In songs of childhood, flowers and birds. 
It is true that occasionally a song escapes from his ninety- 
nine hours. There are some in this book, and they could 
be spared. But the first of these verses describes what is 
still the finest part of his work. It is present here in the 
same shape that it has always taken; and, though it is 
always new, there is little new to be said upon it. It is, as 
always, simple, full of character and obviously sincere, and, 
at its best, extraordinarily sweet and moving. But it would 


be better perhaps to give a specimen than to repeat at 
length all that has been said many times before : 
I heard it said yon land is poor, 
In spite of those rich cowslips there— 
And all the singing larks it shoots 
To heaven from the cowslips’ roots. 
But I, with eyes that beauty find, 
And music ever in my mind, 
Feed my thoughts well upon that grass 
Which starves the horse, the ox and ass. 
So here I stand, two miles to come 
To Shapwick and my ten-days home, 
Taking my summer’s joy, although 
The distant clouds are dark and low 
And comes a storm that fierce and strong 
Has brought the Mendip Hills along: 
Those hills that, when the light is there, 
Are many a sunny mile from here. 

For those who care to read Mr. Lawrence’s character in 
song the materials of a judgment are conveniently displayed 
He writes in a tone of constant irritation rather than of 
passion or melancholy, a tone that suggests low vitality 
and exacerbated nerves; and at the same time he gives 
unmistakable evidence of visualising power and feeling for 
words. But he also shows signs of wilful gaucherie, awkward- 
nesses in versification, incongruities in the choice of phrases, 
which are apparently meant to give an. air of uncouth 
sincerity to his supersubtle sensations. When he writes : 
When into the night the yellow light is roused like dust above the towns, 
Or like a mist the moon has kissed from off a pool in the midst of the 

downs... 
he is vivid and shows an adequate, if conventional, com- 
petency in rhythm. But when he writes : 

You, if you were sensible, 

When I tell you the stars flash signals, each one dreadful, 

You would not turn and answer me 

** The night is wonderful.” 


Even you, if you knew 

How this darkness soaks me through and through, and infuses 

Unholy fear in my vapour, you would pause and distinguish 

What hurts from what amuses, 
he fails to distinguish what is merely surprising from what 
is appropriate to his own mood and convincing to the reader, 
It,is a pity. For in this wilderness of affectations the 
glimpses of genius he is still able to give in pictures of things 
seen grow rarer and rarer; and his whole talent is rapidly 
becoming a grimace. 

Mr. Huxley’s great merit is that he does nut attempt to 
conceal his sophistication. His great defect is that the 
degree of his sophistication is rather overwhelming. He 
confesses : 

I am a harp of twittering strings, 

An elegant instrument, but infinitely second-hand, 

And if I have not got phthisis it is only an accident. 

Droll phenomena ! 
This is an excellent example of his over-burdening self- 
knowledge. His verse is truly elegant. Its rhythms are 
good, it is incisively phrased, it is devoid of clichés, 
it is often ironically witty and often originally and agreeably 
coloured. It is also, though perhaps not infinitely, second- 
hand, being derived without disguise from the earlier 
French Symbolists, a little from Verlaine and Mallarmé, 
a good deal from Rimbaud and Laforgue ; and in spiritual 
attitude it has much in common with these poets and their 
prose contemporaries. This would matter little, since 
perhaps the worst counsel, of all that is given to a young 
poet, is that he should deliberately break away from the 
influence of other writers. Unfortunately the influence 
of these particular writers seems to stress too hard certain 
defects in Mr. Huxley’s own temperament. He is too 
self-conscious, too vividly aware that nearly everything 
has been done.already’; and in consequence he tends to 
refine too much upon his sensations, to beat out a moment’s 
experience into so thin a leaf of subtlety that it will not bear 
the: weight of the reader’s attention. It would be possible 
to demonstrate his power to write beautifully and well 
from almost any page in his volume. His sonnet The Elms 
will serve as an example : 

Fine as the dust of plumy fountains blowing 

Across the lanterns of a revelling night, 

The tiny leaves of April’s earliest growing 

Powder the trees—so vaporously light, 

They seem to float, billows of emerald foam 

Blown by the South on its bright airy tide, 


Seeming less trees than things beatified, 
Come from the world of thought which was their home. 


For a while only. Rooted strong and fast, 

Soon will they lift towards the summer sky 

Their mountain-mass of clotted greenery. 

Their immaterial season quickly past, 

They grow opaque, and therefore needs must die, 

Since every earth to earth returns at last. 
But it would be equally hard to show that he has ever found 
a way to make adequate use of the qualities which his 
whole book shows him to possess, and until he can break 
away from his super-refinement and excessive introspection 
he is not likely to do so. Meanwhile, his work deserves 
attention, for its promise, though thus qualified, is great ; 
and, if we can take it for something less than it might be, 
it has even now positive and agreeable virtues. 

Miss Sitwell’s verses do not demand so serious an ex- 
amination, so careful a weighing of possibilities and proba- 
bilities. Her talent is accomplished, charming and rather 
trivial. She can write fétes galantes and perverted nursery 
rhymes as well as any poet alive. That is all; it is not 
much, but it is something definite. Unhappily, she occa- 
sionally wastes her time in attempting something more— 
ironic verses on the horror of war or a tragic scene on The 
Madness of Saul. These attempts are not worth very much, 
but she is successful when she writes such brightly-coloured 
nonsense as On the Guitar : 


Pantaloon, oh Pantaloon, 
Face all whitened by the moon, 
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With the doctor, grown rheumatic, 
Sat and quarrelled in the attic: 
Tongues as sharp and shrill as grass, 
Flames, bright singing-birds that pass. 
Came the moon, a painted parrot, 
Flashed her wings within the garret, 
Left a feather in each head— 
Whistled once—then off to bed. 

Oh the foolish flowery note 

Poet never learns by rote : 

Throw your arms wide, Pantaloon— 
You will never catch the moon. 


That is all; it is not much, but it is something quite 
definite. 


QUO VADIMUS? 


Social Purpose. By Proressor™H. J. W. Hernerincron 
and Proressor J. H. Murrueap. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Our Democracy: Its Origins and Its Tasks. By Proressor 
James H. Turrs. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Larger Liberalism. By E. B. Bensamin. The 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

These three books, despite their real merits and the 
optimistic outlook of their authors, are a little depressing. 
They deal with society, its origins, its tasks, and its purpose. 
But society has got into so inextricable a complication 
that, even with such competent guides as Professor 
Hetherington and Professor Muirhead, one begins to doubt 
whether any Perseus can now thread the labyrinth. One 
thinks enviously of how simple the problem was for a Plato 
or an Aristotle, for society in the Groves of Academe stands 
to society in the schools of Oxford much as the Elgin Marbles 
stand to a picture by Picasso. It may be that at bottom 
the problem is still the same—it is a remarkable fact 
that in Social Purpose the names most quoted are Plato 
and Aristotle ; but, if so, it is so entangled by the modern 
complications of classes an: institutions and associations 
that it is almost impossible any longer to see the simple 
lines of the original structure. 

Aristotle would have given a plain answer to the question 
“Whither are we going?” and the still more important 
question ‘“‘ Whither ought we to go?” He would, we 
imagine, have been very much puzzled by the answers 
which in these books are suggested to these questions. 
The work of Professors Hetherington and Muirhead is a 
pf conscientious and philosophical review of the whole 
problem of social purpose. It makes heavy mental going, 
and we confess to having at moments laid the book down 
with a sense of intellectual vertigo. The modern 
sociological philosopher is inclined to follow the bad example 
of the metaphysician and make a difficult subject even 
more difficult through his method and his technical 
vocabulary. But the reader whose brain is capable of 
standing a pretty considerable strain will find in this book, 
in the first place, a remarkably useful survey of modern 
theory. Then he will find, too, valuable discussions of the 
main problems connected with social purpose, e¢.g., the 
significance and future of the family, the problems of 
industrialism, the State, education. In controversial places 
the authors tend to walk in the middle of the road, 

rhaps the safest place for lecturers upon sociology. This 
is particularly noticeable in their dealing with so vexed 

a question as that of the general or social will. As against 

the “naturalistic” philosopher they assert the reality 

of such a will, while at the same time, as against the 

“mystical ”y philosopher like Mr. Bosanquet, they refuse 

“to assume the action of a will distinct from that of the 

individuals, who compose society.” 

The two, questions which dominate the modern problem 
of social purpose are that of the State and of the industrial 
a. On both these questions the authors of Social 

urpose are soundly cautious rather than illuminating. 

They refuse, for instance, to “regard the State as the 

consummation of the social life of man,” but the regard 

it as ‘‘ a synthesis as coherent as the organised will, of man 


has yet been able to achieve, of his moral interests, ideals, 
and purposes.” Hence the conclusion that “ if our highest 
obligation is to a society that transcends the State, our 
nearest is to the State itself,” a conclusion which is so 
much in the middle of the road as to give no indication 


with regard to the side on which the puzzled traveller 
through life should pass any practical problem which meets 
him. 

It is such practical problems with which Professor Tufts 
and Mr. Benjamin are mainly concerned. Professor Tufts 
traces the genesis of democracy from the primitive family 
and clan to its latest manifestation in the constitution and 
society of America. Mr. Benjamin’s book is an essay 
upon the objects and possibilities of social reform in that 
society. Neither book is very profound, but Professor 
Tufts gives a strangely fascinating bird’s-eye picture of 
social purpose working towards democracy, and Mr. 
Benjamin has produced a book of some pen which 
allows the reader to realise some of the terrible complications 
which industrialism has introduced into the —_- of 
society and the social reformer. He occasionally enlivens 
his subject and his reviewer with a sentence like this: 
“The great problem of the Socialist is how to inject the 
bug of State into individuals in the absence of common 
enmity.” 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are quieter, and the tendency of prices 

M is somewhat uncertain. It is a pleasure to see 
the reappearance of the Brussels exchange 

rate in the newspapers; the present quotation is about 
26.20 Belgian francs to the £, but as yet, of course, there 
is little business doing. An increased number of new 
issues is offering to the public, and it looks as though the 
next few months will see a good many of these ; presumably 
there will be a clearing-up Peace Loan some time next year, 
but what the terms will be, and how it will affect business 
generally, remains to be seen. In connection with the 
wages dispute in the Lancashire cotton trade, it is interesting 
to note that, according to the monthly analysis of forty 
companies in that industry published by Mr. Frederick W. 
Tattersall, the past year has shown record profits, the average 
per company for:the twelve months ended November 30th, 
1918, having been £14,403, as against £5,085 in 1917. After 


From ELKIN MATHEWS’ Xmas List. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
THE NEW WORLD. Poems. 
38. net. Wrappers, 2s. net. 





F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 
[2nd Edition in the Press 


“In ‘ The New World * there are fine lyrical ay and lofty vis‘ons, 
. . . It isa little book, but there is very little in it which will not rank 
with Mr. Binyon’s best.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Mr. Binyon has really won his fame with inspired verse upon the war. 
He is one of the poets who has really envisaged the greatness, the tragedy 
and the possibilities of the cataclysm. The title of the volume is 


taken from a noble tribute to the people of the United States.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 


“ Noble eloquence, passionate in imagery, and scholarly in phrase.”’ 


—Daily News. 
PROF. F. W. MOORMAN 


(Editor of ‘‘ Yorkshire Dialect Poems ’’). 
SONGS OF THE RIDINGS. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 
net ; wrappers, 2s. net. {[2ud Thousand 


“ Professor Moorman’s interest in the philology of English dialects is well 
known, and his book should meet with a wider circle offfriends than the 
dialect speakers to whom primarily he makes his appeal.’’—Times. 

“ An embarrassing, provocative, excellent little book.”—The Nation. 


Co}. F. W. D: BENDALL, C.M.G. 
FRONT LINE LYRICS. Crown 8vo. 
net. Wrappers, 2s. net. 


Sir ERNEST WILD, K.C. 
THE LAMP OF DESTINY, and other Poems, being 
some Indiscretions of the Long Vacation, Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. [Immediately 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
IN THE KEY OF BLUE, and other Prose Essays. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


With .cover design by C. S. RICKETYs. Unaltered 
Reprint. Thick Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

JOHN DRINKWATER 
PROSE PAPERS. Crown 8vo. 260 pp. 6s. net. 


[2nd Edition now ready 

“In this volume are sixteen papers with the illuminating and convincing 

ew of literature. It is not merely about books; but it isa book about 
life.” —Nation, ; ea 

London: 4a CORK STREET, W. 1. LIST FREE, 
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MAUNSEL 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGH- 
CENTURY. By Georce O’Brien. Demy 8vo. 





10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. O’Brien has produced a sincere and useful piece of work. He has 
studied the eighteenth century entirely from coutemnenery, writings, and 

ictures Irish conditions as described by eye-witnesses, while at the same time 

he has provided for ay a valuable mass of references, with statistics and 
diagrams. to the grin examination of the rule of the English Parlia- 
ay ay ® in Ireland adds to the grim picture of its supremacy.”"—Mrs. A. 8, Green 
in 

THE IRISH CONVENTION AND SINN FEIN. By Wanner B. 
WELts and N. Martowe (Authors of ** The History of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1916). Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ Mr. Wells and Mr. Marlowe have resumed the good work which they took 
uP two years , ~~} of chronicling current affairs in Ireland during the 

t is just now more than ever desirable that this work should 
be i in capable hands. . . Every politician should be compelled to pass 
an examination in these two books before he is permitted to speak or to vote 
on any Irish question.”"—T'imes Literary Supplement. 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLE NATION. A Survey of Irish History 
from the Invasion. The First Phase: The Overthrow of 
the Clans. By P.S. O’Hecarty. 4s. net. 

“A valuable contribution to the general history of Ireland. . . . A 
wonderful achievement. . "Independent . 

* Evidence of a growing and useful desire to survey the history of Ireland 
from a new and critical standpoint.""— Mane: r Guardian, 

‘May be described as a Sinn Fein History of Ireland from the Norman 
Invasion to the Plantation of U sy Mr. O’Hegarty —— with great know- 
ledge and with eloquence, and his book should be read by those who want 
3 anew Sp Be ht in which young , 1-4. read their country’s past.”"— Daily 

ews a 


FAMOUS IRISH TRIALS. By M. MacDonnet Bopxin, K.C- 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Told, as Mr. Bodkin can tel! them, the stories involved are in ler thrilling. 
amusing, in’ , moving, and stimulating.” — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ The book is in effect a severe indictment of judge-made law in Ireland. . 

— Westminster Gazette. 

“A wonderful pageant of human nature. A picture of life as as 

varied as ever Hogarth put on canvas. There is not a dull page in the book. 

New Witness. 

THE SACRED EGOISM OF SINN FEIN. By Gnarna: can 
IarkaAIDRE. Wrappers. Is. net. ( Reprinting.) 

“ It should come as a surprise to students of English literature to find that 
there is in Dublin an unknown author capable of a piece of writing like THE 
SACRED EGOISM OF SINN FEIN. . . If Swift at his best were to come 
to life again and turn out a pseudonymo ts pamphlet on the war, he could 
write nothing more acidly epigrammatic, n >t) ms, more full of intense indivi- 
duality than this strange little pamphlet. —M r Guardian, 
IRELAND'S CASE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION. By Eamonn 

DE VALERA. Is. net. 

‘ Brief, clear and logical statement of Ire lai d's position. . - Laying 
pot. upon Ireland’s nationhood, upon her ;e-long refusal to compromise 
that, upon her recent reassertion of it, it, stat s ee fundamental principle of 
self-determination in unmistakable terms.’’—IJrish W. 

THE HISTORIC CASE FOR IRISH INDEPENDENCE. By 
5 L Ficeis. 1s. net. 

“ Mr. has done excellent work in his tation of ‘ The Historic 
Case for ng Independence.’ It is a philosophical historical survey of the 
main facts, and the conclusions and deductions elicited leave no room for 
doubt in any unprejudiced mind that Ireland is entitled to claim its rights 
and privileges as a distinct nation. . « “—TDrish Independent, 

THE DOWNFALL OF PARLIAMENTARIANISM. By Witu1am 
O’Brien, M.P. 1s. net. 

“* Two sentences in your exposure of the debauchment of the Parliamentary 
Movement strike me as setting a datum line by which the general body, ot 
Nationalists may guide their course . . . your witheringindictment. . . 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 
FOR SECOND READING. A Volume of Essays. By STepHen 
Gwynn. 4s. net. ‘ 


SINN FEIN. Ao illumination. 





By P. S. O’Hecarty. Cloth. 


2s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF THE CITIZEN ARMY. By P. O. Caruasaicu. 
1s. net. 

JAMES FINTAN LALOR, Collected Writings. Paper. 1s. net ; 
cloth, 2s. net. 


A SHORT PLOT. Sidelights on political expediency, 
DARRELL Ficeis. 6d. net. 


cITy SONGS AND OTHERS. By Ricuarp Row ey. 4s, 6d. net. 

“ His sop t®reveal a keen sense of the Deanty and the appeal to the imagina- 
tion which are to be ‘found in the heart of an industrial to —Scotsman. 

* Belfast’s conception of its own life expressed by a poet, and other Irishmen 
ought to read it, for until the inner self- conasiougaaes of these powerful people 
is understood and sympathetically com iprehended, until we can make their 
pride our own, the nation will be divided.” —Jrish H . 


THE ROSSES AND OTHER POEMS. By Sevumas O’Suttivan. 
2s. 6d. net. 


By M. 


“ Mr, Seumas O'Sullivan has been . able to respond to the impulse 
of national events without forgetting the high demands of his ext ent art. 
) mim book is as sure in its craftsmanship as in its nationalism.” —Freeman’s 


BROKEN GLORY. Poems by Eva Gore-Boorn. 
Is. net. 
“ This sheaf of passionate verses which combine with the cry of the rebel the 
lyric voice of the true poet.”"—Freeman’s Journal. 


FIRST SONGS. By AnrHony ALLEN. Cr. 8vo. 4s. net. 

it or gay lyrics which have the easy, flu le motion of a 
buttery, 
focling.* ew By which, for all their lightness, fy A - and depth of 
A LEGEND. OF GLENDALOUGH, and other Ballads. By Dora 


SIGERSON SHORTER. Is. net. 


Paper. 








MAUNSEL and (O., LTD., 50 LOWER BAGGOT STREET, 
DUBLIN. 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 

















B. H. BLACKWELL %@™ 


NAPOO! .@m A BOOK OF BETES- 
NOIRES, COLLECTED BY HELEN 
HAMILTON, AUTHOR OF “THE COM- 
PLEAT SCHOOLMARM” 6 TWO SHIL- 
LINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 

@, “ Monstrously clever.” — The Scottish Edu- 
cational Journal. 


THE BABE’S BOOK OF VERSE 
@RMADE AND WRITTEN BY 
M. NIGHTINGALE, WITH 
WOODCUTS BY C. T. NIGHT. 
INGALE @ TWO SHILLINGS 
@, A dainty quill-script volume for 
en and child-lovers. 

Ss EARD MELODIES @ BY WILLOUGHBY 
2 WEAVING, AUTHOR OF “THE STAR 
? FIELDS” AND “THE BUBBLE” @ SIX 









3. “The day will surely come when he will 
be recognised as one of the still, great voices of England’s 
undying and incommunicable spirit.” The Morning Post. 


FAIRY-TALES FROM FOREIGN 
LANDS ,@ BY DRUID GRAYL, 
ILLUSTRATED BY ELSIE LUNN ® 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 

@, “Will give boundless delight.”— The 
Bookman. 


PILLOW-DUST DITTIES A” BY 
THE SAME AUTHOR @ ILLUS- 
TRATED BY HELEN C. METCALFE 
@ TWO SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 

@.“One of the best.”- 
Daily Post. 

@, “Gorgeous titles . . . wonderful beasts .. . 
people will like this book.” — Everyman. 


PSHE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN, 
wa WRITTEN DOWN BY THEIR MOTHER, 
$21 PAMELA GLENCONNER *® ILLUSTRA- 
TED WITH PHOTOGRAVURES 4A 
J FOURTH EDITION, 6s. NET. 
@, “This key to the kingdom of Heaven.”— 
Times. 





The Liverpool 





all little 






The Sunday 


ATHOLIC TALES AND CHRIS. 
TIAN SONGS .@ BY DOROTHY 
L. SAYERS, AUTHOR OF “OP, I.” 
THREE SHILLINGS NET. 


@, “ Reproduce in graceful religious fan- 
tasies the childlike spirit and familiar 
intimacy with Christ characteristic of the 
. Curious and striking.” — The Times. 

The Oxford 














Middle Ages .. 
@ “They will appeal or they will appal.”- 
Chronicle. 


HE MASTERPIECES OF LA FON- 
TAINE @ DONE INTO ENGLISH 
SS VERSE BY PAUL HOOKHAM, 
(aes TRANSLATOR OF “THE BAL- 
Paes LADES OF FRANCOIS VILLON” 
eae @ ILLUSTRATED BY MARGARET 
HODGSON @® 2s. 6d. NET. 
G, “The best of La Fontaine’s translators. 
. « » Delightful and humorous drawings.” — The Outlook. 


FORD POETRY 1918 .@®& UNIFORM 

WITH THE PRECEDING VOLUMES ® 

PAPER, ONE SHILLING AND SIX- 

PENCE NET; ROXBURGH PARCH- 

MENT, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 


OXFORD .@ BROAD STREET 
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allowing for depreciation and interest, the profit on the 
sharé capital represents 34 per cent. per annum, as against 
13 per cent. last year ; or, taking the share and loan capital 
together, the profit works out at just under 22 per cent., 


against 8 per cent. in 1917. 
oo * * 


The financial topic of the week has been the announcement 
by Mr. Churchill (who, by the way, seems to be the only 
Minister dealing with the financial aspects of the war) 
that the railways are to be nationalised. This decision 
is not surprising to those who keep themselves abreast 
of the spirit of the times. A great deal depends, of course, on 
the terms of acquisition, and no indication has yet been given 
as to what these will be. Since the announcement, most 
railway stocks have risen a little, and a firm of stockbrokers 
has written advising its clients to purchase railway stocks, 
expressing the view that they were bound for a good rise. 
A railway chairman, to whom this letter was shown by a 
friend of mine, said that he could see not the slightest 
justification for that view, and there the matter stands. 

a * 3K 


The Railway Nationalisation Society’s new Bill, recently 
prepared after full consultation with the three great railway 
unions, provides for State purchase on the basis of the 
mean quotation of each railway stock during the first 
twelve of the eighteen months prior to the introduction 
of the Bill, the purchase price to be paid in Government 
stock in such fashion that the holder of railway stock 
would receive as much of the Government stock as he 
could have bought had he been paid in cash. On this 
basis the holder of £100 Great Western Ordinary stock 
would receive about £91 7s. of Government 5 per cent. 
stock, that being the amount of 5 per cent. War Loan 
which £85 17s. 6d.(the mean price of Great Western Ordinary 
during the present year) would purchase at the current 
quotation of 94. This would produce £4 11s. 4d. interest 
per annum, as compared with £5 15s. received on the 
railway stock on the basis of last year’s dividend, a dividend 
which, however, could not have been paid if it had not 
been for the Government’s guarantee of earnings during 
the war. The present price of Great Western Ordinary, 
it may be mentioned, is 91}. 

* * * 


The publication of this scheme has been received with 
indignation by some _ stockholders. One correspondent 
writes that he holds some Newbury, Didcot, and 
Southampton 5 per cent. Preference, which have never 
paid a dividend; but since the war their receipts have 
increased beyond recognition. ‘“‘ Where only a few pounds 
used to be taken, the receipts now are enormous; but 
they have not gone to the shareholders.” He states, 
“I for one, as well as many others, will refuse to part 
with our rights on highwaymen’s terms.” This is 
interesting, as it suggests a new class of conscientious 
objector sternly refusing to have his share certificate 
rubber-stamped or exchanged for a scrip certificate for 
Government Loan. Imagination boggles at what would 
happen if this were to occur. The gentleman who writes 
in this strain overlooks the fact that the receipts of the 
railway in which he is interested have been swelled so 
enormously simply through Government activities in the 
neighbourhood referred to. Where his case is stronger 
is when he goes on to say that, while the railways have 
been placed at the disposal of the Government during 
the war, shipowners, motor-car manufacturers, and most 
industrial undertakings have been permitted to make 
huge profits out of the war. The reluctance of Mr. Asquith 
and some of his lieutenants to “interfere with the law 
of supply and demand” is indeed responsible for gross 
inequalities, for which those who advocate nationalisation of 
the great public utilities are not responsible; but if the principle 
is to be adopted that everybody shall benefit equally through 
a world-catastrophe, the principle should start not with 
railway stockholders, but with the survivors and dependents 
of those who risked their lives and, in many cases, lost 


their all. 
a * a 


The following paragraph, taken from the Times of the 
9th inst., calls for little comment beyond the statement 
that the italics are mine : 


In the article of October 25th, 1913, reference was made to the 
necessity of railway directors keeping in view the prospect of State 
purchase. Unfortunately that was not done, and the result will 
probably be the State will secure the whole of the advantages of 
“ unification,” or ‘‘ co-operation,” as it used to be called. To protect 
their shareholders, it is contended that the boards of the railways 
should restore their dividends to at least the pre-war level, and make 
their balance-sheets a fair representation of the actual position as 
regards reserves, etc. On account of vague but ever-present fears 
of Labour demands, the railway companies have been far too much 
inclined to understate their position, and there is a danger that 
some harm may result to the proprietors from this misguided policy ; 
but some efforts may now be made to place matters on a fair basis, 


If, in order to resist the demands of their workers, the 
railway companies have really been making false statements 
as to their true position, this is hardly a plea for further 
compensation on being bought out by the State. 


* * * 


The truth of the matter is that nationalisation is the 
only way out of the impasse in which the railway stockholder 
finds himself. Since the war working costs, and the wages 
bill in particular, have increased until, it is stated in some 
quarters, they will henceforth absorb sixty or seventy 
millions per annum more than in 1913, which means that 
practically all the dividends would probably be wiped 
out. True, except in the case of the rise in passenger 
fares, which is not likely to continue at its present rate, 
the companies have not been permitted to increase their 
charges ; but is it likely that, if the railways were restored 
to the companies, Parliament would ever permit such a 
rise in ‘rates as would enable the companies to pay 
their pre-war dividends ?_ All the improvements in railway- 
men’s wages are not due to the war; hardly any class of 
worker in the country was more inadequately paid or 
worse treated—the railwaymen’s unions were not even 
recognised—and had there been no war, the companies 
would have been compelled to make considerable concessions 
totheirmen. However, since Mr. Churchill’s announcement 
railway stocks have risen, so some railway stockholders 
evidently feel that their interests are in safe hands. 

Emit Davies. 





TWELVE POETS. 


A Miscellany of New Verse. 
In crown 8vo. Boards. 5s. net. 
Containing unpublished Poems by the late Edward 
Thomas, W. H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, J. C. Squire, 
John Freeman, V. Locke Ellis, Robin Flower, Hugh Fisher, 
Rowland Thirlmere, R. Manning Sanders, W. J. Turner, 


James Guthrie. 
LAST POEMS. 
By Edward Thomas. Cr. 8vo. Boards, 4s. 6d. net. 

The contents of this volume, with a few exceptions, have 
not been published before, and it comprises all the verse left 
by the author that was not included in the Poems of 1917, of 
which The Times Literary Supplement said: ‘‘ They are 
among the rarest fruits of these strange years.’’ Manchester 
Guardian:—‘‘The‘ Poems’ are the last word in English Poetry.” 
A Charming Volume of Essays. 


PERSONALIA : 
E! ward Thomas, Rupert Brooke, and other Poets. 
By E.S. P. HAYNES. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘““A most enjoyable book.”—Shkeich. ‘‘ This bundle of 
delightful monographs.’’—Saturday Review. 
What will you do when the Germans try to return to 
British commercial life? For an answer to this question 


read 
“THAT GOLDHEIM.” 

The Best Spy Story of the Day. By F. E. EDDIS, 
late Secretary of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

The Press notices of this enthralling novel are remarkable 
as showing the keen interest in the question. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


NOW READY. 
One of the best novels of the day. 


THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN. 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, Author of 
“Middle Life,” &c. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
N.B.—Order this fascinating’story from your library to-day. 
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**De Resske” Space-Savers 


‘De Reszke’ 


gee! CIGARETTES 


“ De Reszke” American Cigarettes have won 
the whole-hearted admiration of many notable 
menand women. The following* is a repre- 
sentative selection of the many opinions 
given :— 

Robert Radford, Esq, (Principal Basso, Beecham 
Opera Company) writes: “I find the ‘ De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes easily the finest on the market. 
Their flavour is distinctive and delicate (a rare thing 
in a Virginia cigarette), and they have never harmed 
my throat in the least degree.” 

Miss Lily Brayton writes: “I find ‘ De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes most delightful. I shall cer- 
tainly continue to smoke them.” 

* Other opinions in other “ De Reszhe" advts, 
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The 
Russian Commonwealth 
A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF THE 
POLITICAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 
Issued by the Union *‘ Russian Commonwealth,” 4-5 Warwick 
Court, Holborn, W.C. Quarterly subscription 3/6 post free. 








“A BOOK SHOULD HELP US TO ENJOY LIFE OR TO ENDURE I7.” 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 

!, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.w. 
EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS & BOOK-LOVERS. 
We hold a permit for sending books to Neutral Countries. 
New Catalogues of First Editions and Christmas Books. 

On SATURDAY we remain open until 5,30 p.m. 











LIST 433 NOW READY. 
Post free on application. 
Many Special Bargainsin Publishers’ Remainders. All New Copies 


offered at Discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.2 




















LECTURES, ETC. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, Lonpon Positivist 
Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. 


11.15. Philip Thomas, ‘‘ Sir A. Mond on Reconstruction.” 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A.(Lendon), Litt.D. 

(Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge: Girton College. A residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for 
the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice 
in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in 
Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 
70 guineas. Next term begins on January 15th. 
ay as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
y be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
COGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EpvucaTion. 
Ia connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 





Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge eA aeees Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I 

ion School att oh Sa to the College; and practice for students ia neigh- 
a. schools under the supervision of specialists 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to 424 offered to Students, 

with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund 
Particulars S College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6 





ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Swimming ; also for remedial Exercises and Massage. New Students will be 
admitted in January, 1919.—For particulars of Curricula, Scholarships, Hostels, etc.. 
see prospectus of College. obtainable from the Secretary, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hea. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Tressurer: Mr. C. G. Meate- 

fiore, M.A. ; Seoretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer informatica concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawazacz. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Universtry Counsss in Anrs, Scisxce, Menicine. and Exoireszine for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus anal free from RucrstTaaz 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


SSISTANT SECRETARY wanted for the women's side of the 





4 Bureau of Service (under auspices of Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.). Knowledge 
of the work of the Free Chuiches desirabic; good office experience essential 
Salary from £200. Apply, in first instance by letter only, enclosing testimonials, to 


eee WORK OF THE Y. W.C.A. —General 


Miss Lucy Garpner, 92 St. George's Square, S.W 


Appeal Secretary wanted. Salary from £250 Also Appeal Organisers for 

London and the provinces. First-rate experience in organising and adminis 
trative work essential. Initial salaries £200, with travelling expenses. Apply, by 
letter, stating qualifications and experience, to the Secretary, Training and Candi- 
dates’ Dept.. Y.W.C.A., 26 George Street, Hanover Square, W.1 


SCHOOLS. 


S'; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus en application te Miss ALICE J ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham Cellege (Historical Tripes) and a the Maria Grey Training | College 


Lin GHOLT 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








SCHOOL, HIN -DHEAD. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
Hoase built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situatien. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmest as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
d Peincigals : Miss Tunopora Cuaae and Miss K. M. Evcis 





ESCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. ; Central 1565. 





‘TYPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations, — OLIVE BEAMISH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free, 2d. 
—Mactsvsian Leacve. 43 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N. W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION ca 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing 

Mesie Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress : Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Combetion, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School, The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the shila for the geod of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicsaft of every a to increase resource and initiative by practica! 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Cesvaseies, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, aan & Eurhythmi Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ae, i guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea heed. and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 
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KEELING LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS 
Edited by E. T. Intro. by H. G. WELLS. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Has the interest of a good modern novel,’’"—Spectator. 
“The ‘ Keeling Letters’ provide some of the most interesting correspondence from 


the Front we have had during the past four years, No uncommon experience his, | 


but few have described it so intelligently.”—Sunday Times. 


“ A man of remarkable intellectual capabilities, should be read of, studied and admired.” 
—New Statesman, 


A GALLIPOLI DIARY 


By Major GRAHAM GILLAM, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“ Will be invaluable to a future Macaulay. I could not better indicate and illustrate 
the vividness with which you are made to see in the Diary every detail of the Gallipoli 
adventure than by comparing it with the view through field-glasses which the Author 
had of the sinking of the Majestic,""—T ruth, 


STUDIES IN NAPOLEONIC STRATEGY 


By Caprain R. A. HALL. With 4 Maps. Paper, 3s. 6d. net ; 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ A remarkable tour de force.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 


MACEDONIAN MUSINGS 
By V. J. SELIGMAN. 


“ One may sincerely hope that the book will become widely known.”— Yorkshire Post. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES 
By FRANCES LYNDALL. 


“ Each of the 14 slight sketches is complete in itself, Humour and pathos intermingle 
in this neat little gift book.”—T7he Friend. 


GERMAN DESIGNS ON FRENCH LORRAINE 


The Secret Memorandum of the German Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers. 6d. net. 


D.S.0., A.S.C. Illustrated. 


5s. net. 


2s. net. 


THE BRAZILIAN GREEN BOOK 
Edited by ANDREW BOYLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


The authorised English translation of the official collection of diplomatic documents 
relating to Brazil’s entrance into the war. 


THE BUILDERS : A Story and Study of Masonry 
By J. FORT NEWTON, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The origin, history, significance, and value of Freemasonry are discvssed with learning, 
eloquence, and enthusiasm,”—BIsHOP HENSON in the Christian Commonwealth, 


THE COMING FREE CATHOLICISM 


By Rev. W. G. PECK. | 5s. net. 


WHO GIVETH US THE VICTORY 
By ARTHUR MEE. 55s. net. 


“* An exhilarating uplifting book, and peculiarly appropriate in the time of its appear- 
ance, His illustrations are apposite, his style graphic and his ideas convincing,”— 
8. P. B, Mais in The Evening News, 


SIX 


PERPETUAL FIRES 


By ERIC LEADBITTER, Author of ‘ Rain before Seven.” 
6s. net. 
“A fine book. We have found its charm and attraction very great, and congratulate 
Mr, Leadbitter on an art as sure as it is delicate.”— Morning Post, 


WHAT NEVER HAPPENED 
By “ ROPSHIN.” 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable novel of the Russian Revolution. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 5s. net. 


“ Engagingly told. I salute Mr, Hamblin as a genuine comedian, with a pleasant and 
sympathetic understanding for his country types, and an infectious joy in country sights 
which makes his occasional passages of description altogether charming.”—Punch, 


| 
| 


|THE NEW TARIFFISM 


ROADS TO FREEDOM : Socialism, Anarchism 


| and Syndicalism 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 7s. 64. net. 
“ 4 remarkable book by a remarkable man."’—7'ke Times. 


The PHILOSOPHY of Mr. B*RTR*ND R*SS*LL 


By P. E. B. JOURDAIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
“No amount of quotation could exhaust the infinite number of good things in this 
amusing volume.”"—Mr. A. E. HeaTH in The Monist. 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY 


And Other Industria! Questions 
By Lorp LEVERHULME. Intro. by Right Hon. Viscount 
HALDANE OF CLOAN, Edited by STANLEY UNWIN. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Here is the one clear voice from the side of enlightened capitalism, heard above the 
babel of reconstructive chatter. Demands earnest attention from social and economic 
thinkers,”—Christian World, 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P.. 2s. 6d. net. 


** Presents vividly economic truths which now, if ever, it is vital for us to realise,”— 


| The Economist, 


|A LEVY ON CAPITAL 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; Paper 


Is. 6d. net. 
“ The best statement, set forth in cold clear, exact argument, with statistical evidence, 
yet made.”— Manchester Guardian, 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY DURING 
THE WAR 


By EDWYN BEVAN. 5s. net. 
“Mr. Bevan is an historian who throws I'ght on everything he touches, and in the 
present case he has said nearly everything there is to say,”—A. F. WHYTE, M.P., in The 
Ot server. 


|THE METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF THE 


SOCIAL PURPOSE : 


| STATE 


By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 


“No modern writer has so clearly worked out the main theoretical relations of the 
State to the individual citizen upon the one hand and to other social forces and institutions 
on the other, The reasoning E'deoe and cogent. Prof. Hobhouse is an admirable 
guide,”"— Manchester Guardian. 


ECHO PERSONALITIES 
By FRANK WATTS, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


A short study of the Contributions of Abnormal! Psychology towards the Solution 
of Some of the Problems of Norma! Education. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By J. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Contribution to a 
Philosophy of Civic Society 
By Prof. H. J. W. HETHERINGTON and jProf. J. H. MUIR- 
HEAD, LL.D. tos. 6d. net. [Library of Philosophy. 


REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


SWAYNEFORD 
By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. 6s. net. 


“An enthralling story. . . poignant tragedy is portrayed. This novel touche? 
high water mark in the season’s fiction.”"— Ladies’ Field. 


A BORED SHIP IDYLL. 
By C. BROOKE ELLIOTT. 6s. net. 


“ 4 book I can thoroughly recommend,”—S, P, B, M«1s in The Boening News 


THE CURIOUS FRIENDS 
By C. J. DELAGREVE. 6s. net. 


“ A brilliant book. . 
—Dairly Sketch, 


. most original _ delightfully whimsical and fantastic*” 
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